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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LETTERS. 


It is when we hold in our hands in 
bound volumes the Letters of one we 
have seen in the body, and whose 
books and papers, as they fell from 
him, were always, in whatever mood 
they found us, sources of pleasure and 
delight, that we feel in all its sharpness 
the sting of death. Then we realize 
how the end has indeed come, and that 
we have before us the last effort of a 
master of expression to express him- 
self. “No man,” I am quoting from 
Stevenson, “no man was ever so poor 
that he could express all he has in him 
by words, looks, or actions!” It is easy 
to add, no man was ever more expres- 
sive in words, looks and gestures than 
Robert Louis Stevenson. whose genius 
was for expression, who knew better 
than any other how to make vocal feel- 
ing, sentiment and association, and who 
could strike with deft finger and the 
surest touch “the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound.” And yet, 
even of him it is true that he has but 
partially succeeded in expressing him- 
self. These two volumes are the last 
we shall get bearing the marks of Stev- 
enson’s mint. In an age of depression 
of style, and uniformity of manners, 
and dullness of narration, he appeared 
with a mingled passion for perfection 
and for fun, all recklessness at the top 
and all gravity at the base. If ever 


there was an author for whom his con- 
temporaries might well be truly thank- 
fvl, it was Stevenson. From the happy 
hours of “Virginibus puerisque” to the 
great chapters of “Weir of Hermiston,” 
he accompanied us through the changes 
of this our mortal life, ever ready to 
tell a story, or compose an essay, or 
preach a sermon, and all to please and 
delight and edify us. How much we 
owe him. And yet, no sooner is he life- 
less clay than we begin, looking cheer- 
fully around us, to ask the question 
whether Posterity will care for the 
writings of our poor friend. What 
have we to do with Posterity? Steven- 
son wrote for us. We were (unhappily 
for him) his environment. It was our 
doleful plight he sought to solace. He 
did his work to give us pleasure and to 
do us good. What difference will it 
make to us in the cold grave whether 
a hundred years hence the publishers 
of the day are making money by the 
sale of the books we loved? 

As modes of self-expression, letters 
are strange, fitful, untrustworthy 
things. Coming, as they do, straight 
from headquarters one would expect 
them to be diagnostic of the state of 
things within the camp. We treat 
them as among our most private pos- 
sessions. To read a letter not ad- 
dressed to you is an outrage, and yet, 
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for the most part, letters tell one but 
little. Their writers sometimes do not 
want to say what they feel; but oftener 
they cannot, even though they would. 
The thinnest crust of affectation, a 
mere suspicion of insincerity, an un- 
easy egotism, a striving after a quality 
we do not possess, a desire to be witty 
or to be wise beyond our warrant, an 
eye to posterity—any one of these 
things, and of half a hundred other 
things, is enough to ossify a letter. 
Whatever the notes may be you choose 
to strike in your correspondence, you 
must be the master of them if you are 
to live by your letters. How that mas- 
tery is gained is a secret hidden deeper 
than the foundations of the hills. 

These letters of Mr. Stevenson’s can 
give nothing but pleasure to anybody, 
for they show us an artist without jeal- 
ousy, vanity or conceit; a sane, sen- 
sible man, who could read Trollope’s 
novels, and who loved Carlyle and Sir 
Walter, and could play the fool with 
his friends and conceive himself as the 
author of that delightful but unwritten 
Tract, “A Day with the Heavenly Har- 
riers.” 

Of Mr. Colvin’s Introduction it is a 
pleasure to speak. It is nobly done. 
Mr. Colvin writes of his friend with a 
more than Roman piety, and with a 
composed dignity that adds depth and 
force to the volume of his affection. It 
is so seldom that the right thing is done 
by the right man that I may be par- 
doned the presumption of my praise. 

Mr. Colvin had, of course, to touch 
upon the Posterity question. He first 
slays,’ with the easy grace of Alan 
Breck, two foes of Stevenson’s reputa- 
tion: Earternality (a word I do not un- 
derstand) and Imitativeness. Of the latter 
much use has been made by persons 
who know nothing about the genesis of 
an artist. Dr. Newman, in a passage 
that ought to be familiar, has told us 
how long he, too, played “the sedulous 
ape”. Having killed his men, Mr. Col- 
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vin proceeds in a passage to which jus- 
tice can only be done by transcription: 


Not by reason, then, of “externality” 
for sure, nor yet of imitativeness, will 
this writer lose his hold on the atten- 
tion and regard of his countrymen. The 
debate, before his place in literature is 
settled, must rather turn on other 
points, as: whether the genial essayist 
and egotist or the romantic inventor 
and narrator was the stronger in him— 
whether the Montaigne and Pepys ele- 
ments prevailed in his literary composi- 
tion, or the Scott and Dumas elements, 
—a question, indeed, which, among 
those who care for him, has always 
been at issue. Or, again, what degree of 
true inspiring and illuminating power 
belongs to the gospel or gospels, airily 
encouraging or gravely didactic, which 
are set forth in the essays with so 
captivating a grace? Or whether in 
romance and tale he had a power of 
happily inventing, and soundly con- 
structing, a whole fable comparable to 
his unquestionable power of conceiving 
and presenting single scenes and situa- 
‘tions in a maner which stamps them 
idelibly on the reader’s mind? And 
whether his figures are sustained contin- 
uously by the true, large, spontaneous 
breath of creation, or are but transitor- 
ily animated at critical and happy 
moments by flashes of spiritual and 
dramatic insight, aided by the conscious 
devices of his singularfty-adroit and 
spirited art? This is a question which 
no criticism but that of time can solve; 
it takes the consenting instinct of gen- 
erations to feel whether the creatures 
of fiction, however powerfully they may 
strike at first, are durably and equably, 
or ephemeraily and fitfully alive. 


We may all surely be well content to 
leave this question where Mr. Colvin 


leaves it, and to turn to a warmer 
theme. It is not so very long ago since 
Stevenson was alive. This is a word of 
very different import in different cases. 
The life of some people is scarce per- 
ceptible, whilst that of others is mighty 
offensive. There was no doubt about 


Stevenson’s life while it lasted; “there 
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seemed,” writes Mr. Colvin, “to be 
more vitality and fire of the spirit in 
him as he lay exhausted and speechless 
in bed, than in an ordinary roomful of 
people in health.” 

Let us see what Mr. Colvin and Mr. 
Henley have to say of the living Stev- 
enson; and first, Mr. Colvin: 


It was only in talk, as I have said, 
that all the many light and colors of 
this richy compounded spirit could be 
seen in full play. He would begin, no 
matter how— in early days, often with 
a jest at his own absurd garments, or 
with the recitation, in his vibrating 
voice and full Scotch accent, of some 
snatch of poetry that was haunting 
him, or with a rhapsodyof analytic de- 
light.over some minute accident of 
beauty or expressiveness that had 
struck his observation, and would have 
escaped that of everybody else, in man, 
woman, child, or external nature. And 
forthwith the floodgates would be 
opened, and the talk would stream on in 
endless, never importunate, flood and 
variety. A hundred fictitious charac- 
ters would be invented, differentiated 
and launched on their imaginary ca- 
reers; a hundred ingenious problems of 
conduct and cases of honor would be set 
and solved in a manner often quite 
opposed to conventional precept; ro- 
mantic voyages would be planned and 
followed out in vision with a thousand 
incidents to all the corners of our own 
planet, and of others; the possibilities 
of life and art would be illuminated 
with glancing search-lights of bewil- 
dering range and penetration, the most 
sober argument alternating with the 
maddest freaks of fancy, high poetic 
eloquence with coruscations of insanely- 
apposite slang—the eaithLiest Jape anon 
shooting up into the empyrean, and 
changing into the most etherial fantasy 
—the stalest and most vulgarized forms 
of speech gaining brilliancy and illu- 
minating power from some hitherto un- 
dreamt-of application—and all the 
while an atmosphere of goodwill diffus- 
ing itself from the speaker, a glow of 
eager benignity and _ affectionate 
langhter emanating from his presence, 
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till every one about him seemed to 
catch somthing of his own gift and in- 
spiration. 

Mr. Henley’s account is not less 
graphic: 


I leave his praise in this direction (the 
telling of Scottish vernacular stories) to 
others. It is more to my purpose to 
note that he will discourse with you of 
morals, music, marbles, men, manners, 
metaphysies, medicine, mangold-wur- 
zel—que scays-je?—with equal insight in- 
to essentials and equal pregnancy and 
felicity of utterance; and that he will 
stop with you to make mud pies in the 
first gutter, range in your company 
whatever heights of thought and feel- 
ing you have found accessible, and end 
by guiding you to altitudes far nearer 
the stars than you have ever dreamed 
of footing it; and that at the last he 
makes you wonder which to admire the 
more—his easy familiarity with the 
Eternal Veracities, or the brilliant 
flashes of imbecility with which his ex- 
cursions into the Infinite are sometimes 
diversified. 


But we must not allow the excel- 
lence of the grace before meat to dis- 
tract our attention from the banquet it 
precedes. 

The early letters but dimly reveal 
Stevenson’s home. Carlyle’s devour- 
ing eye—that fiercely-splendid search- 
light he turned upon every cranny in 
the paternal cottage, and upon every 
feature of the faces and movements of 
the back of his progenitors—has spoilt 
us for half-tones. But, as there is 
really no neea, whatever, why Steven- 
son’s home should be revealed to us by 
limelight, we pass on without a mur- 
mur. Let two facts be remembered. 
He was born in 1850 and in Edinburgh. 
Some of the fairies were at his baptism, 
Iie came into the world with imagina- 
tion. In the days of the Crimean War 
some one gave the child a cheap toy 
sword, and when his father depreciated 
it, Louis said, “I tell you the sword is 
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of gold and the sheath is of silver, and 
the boy is very well off and quite con- 
tented.” 

Most children are born with imagin- 
ation. In the lines of a modern poet, 
Stevenson never fully appreciated, 
though not infrequently and not unin- 
tentionally he paraphrases, his very 
words: 


’Tis the gradual furnace of the world 

In whose hot air our spirits are un- 
curled 

Until they crumble or else grow like 
steel, 

Which kills in us the bloom, the youth, 
‘the spring, 

Which leaves the fierce necessity to 
feel, 

But takes away the power. 


The world’s great mission seems to 
be to kill and mutilate whatever genius 
is born into it, if not by one way then 
by another. No matter how tiny the 
gift, how small the measure; if it has 
but the true ring about it, that is 
enough to set the world upon her enter- 
prise how best to coarsen, to corrupt, 
to destroy. 

Stevenson, like other boys whose wits 
are ready, greatly amused his teachers 
doomed to plough in heavy soils. “I 
think,” remarked his mother, with 
much shrewdness, “they liked talking 
to him better than teaching him.” 

He was, from the first, a frail and 
delicate mortal, but poorly equipped 
against the cold blasts of his native 
city. He never became an “invalid 
author,” but it is part of his charm that 
he understood sickness and the depres- 
sion of spirits sickness brings with it. 
He can always strike this note simply, 
because surely. Two of the stanzas of 
“The Sick Child” always run in my 
head: 


CHILD. 


O Mother, lay your. hand on my brow, 
O Mother, Mother, where am I now? 
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Why is the room so gaunt and great? 
Why am I lying awake so late? 


MOTHER. 


Fear not at all—the night is chill, 
Nothing here that means you ill; 
Nothing but lamps the whole town 


through, 
And never a child awake but you. 


Stevenson’s school and college educa- 
was irregular but lengthy, and it was 
not till 1875 that he was called to the 
Scottish Bar, and by that time letters 
had laid hold of him. His peace of 
mind at home had been disturbed by 
the religious difficulty. This is not sur- 
prising. Was he not born in 1850? He 
did not resemble—how could he?—John 
Inglis, “the greatest man in Scotland, 
our Justice General, and the only born 
lawyer I ever heard,” whom Stevenson 
once saw sitting in the kirk, when “old 
Mr. Torrence, over eighty, with his 
black thread gloves, and mild, old fool- 
ish face,” was preaching, and there sat 
John Inglis, “grave and respectful, lis- 
tening to the piping old body as though 
it had all been a revelation.” 

The elder Stevenson did not recognize 
the importance of dates in this matter 
of religion, and was greatly put out 
with his son. It was an uncomfortable 
time while it lasted. I must add that, 
in the later correspondence, letters are 
to be found, addressed to the father or 
to the mother about the father, so de- 
lightfully frank in their outspokenness 
as to show that the old Elder of the 
True Kirk was a fine humorsome fel- 
low. For example: 


La Solitude, Hyéres, 
Last Sunday of ’83. 
My dear Mother,— 

I give my father up. I give hima 
parable: that the Waverley Novels are 
better reading for every day than the 
tragic Life. And he takes it backside 
foremost, and shakes his head, and is 
gloomier than ever. Tell him that I 
give him up. I don’t want no such a 
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parent. This is not the man for my 


money. 
And again: 


Bournemouth, Nov. 5, 1884. 
My dear Father,— 
Allow me to say, in a strictly Pick- 
wickian sense, that you are a silly 
fellow. 


There cannot have been very much 
amiss about a household of faith, the 
letter-box of which was content to re- 
ceive such missives as these. It ap- 
pears to have been in 1874 that Steven- 
son, always a scribbler, “commenced 
author” in sober earnest, and we now 
begin to recognize in his letters the 
peculiar notes of his music, the special 
“tang” of his choice vintage. For ex- 
ample, in a letter written in the train 
between Edinburgh and Chester in Au- 
gust, 1874, we encounter the following 
passage, and in a moment our imagina- 
tion captures us, puts us into a railway 
carriage, and speeds us along with a 
new tale by Robert Louis Stevenson 
in our happy hands; true it is, the tale 
remains unwritten, but somewhere it is 
for all that, as surely “as the glasses 
clink by night in the fire-lit parlors”: 


I want to come back on what I have 
said about eighteenth century and 
middle-age houses. -I do not know if I 
have yet explained to you the sort of 
loyalty, of urbanity, that there is about 
the one to my mind, the spirit of a 
country orderly and prosperous, a 
flavor of the presence of magistrates 
and well-to-do merchants in bag-wigs, 
the clink of ghasses at mght in fire-lit 
parlors, something certain, and civic, 
and domestic, is all about these quiet, 
staid, shapely houses, with no charac- 
ter but their exceeding Shapeliness and 
the comely external utterance that they 
make of their internal comfort. Now, 
the others are, as [ have said both 
furtive and bedevilled; they are sly and 
grotesque; they combine their sort of 
feverish grandeur with their sort of 
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secretive baseness, after the manner of 
a Charles the Ninth. They are peopled 
for me with persons of the same 
fashion. Dwarfs and sinister people in 
cloaks are about them; and 1 seem to 
divine crypts, and, as I said, trap-doors. 
O, God be praised that we live in this 
good daylight and this good peace! 


To become an author, and to wish to 
see your reviewers in the flesh, are 
quickly succeeding estates: 


Who wrote the review of my Book? 
Whoever he was, he cannot write; he 
is humane, but a duffer; I could weep 
when I think of him; for stirely to be 
virtuous and incompetent is a hard lot. 
I should prefer to be a bold pirate, the 
gay sailor-boy of immorality, and a 
publisher at once. 


The years 1876, 1877 and 1878 were 
fat Stevensonian years, when he was un- 
known to that “dear public” of whom 
years afterwards, and when he was at 
the top of the market, we find him 
writing with an exaggerated _ bitter- 
ness: 


That is the hard part of literature. 
You aim high and you take longer over 
your work, and it will not be so success- 
ful as if you had aimea low and rushed 
it. What the public likes is work (of 
any kind) a little loosely executed; 60 
long as it is a litte wordy, a little slack, 
a little dim and knotless, the dear pub- 
lic likes it; it should (if possible) be a 
little duil into the bargain. I know 
that good work sometimes hits; but 
with my hand on my heart I think it is 
‘by an accident. And 1 know also that 
good work must succeed at last; but 
that is not the doing of the public; they 
are only shamed into silence or affecta- 
tion. I do not write for the public; I 
do write for money, a nobler deity; and 
most of all for myself—not, perhaps, 
any more noble, but both more intelli- 
gent and nearer home. 

Let us tell each other sad stories of 
the bestiality of the beast whom we 
feed. What he likes is the newspaper; 
and to me the Press is the mouth of a 
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sewer where lying is professed as from 
an university chair, and everything 
prurient, and ignoble, and essentially 
dull finds its abode and pulpit. I do not 
like mankind; but men, and not all of 
these—and fewer women. As for re- 
specting the race, and above all that 
fatuous rabble of burgesses called the 
“public,” God save me from such irre- 
ligion!—that way lies disgrace and dis- 
honor. There must be something wrong 
in me, or I would not be popular. 


Thus do men batter their idols. 

It was in the years 1876-1878 Steven- 
son began the series which, when pub- 
lished under the title “Virginibus puer- 
isque,” lit his torch in many a home 
still responsive to his charm. He also 
wrote “Will o’ the Mill,” the “Island 
Voyage,” “Travels with a Donkey,” the 
“New Arabian Nights,” and at. the 
same time eased his bosom of some 
perilous matter (to call it stuff might be 
misvnderstood), which may be found in 
the Edinburgh Edition, entitled “Lay 
Morals.” 

This must have been a happy time, 
despite occasional fits of disgust. He 
was able to walk in Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway, and he was ever a Knight of the 
Road. “What delightful things inns 
and waiters and bagmen are! If we 
didn’t. travel now and then we should 
forget what the feeling of life is. The 
very cushions of a railway carriage 
have a restorative touch.” George Sand 
in “Consuelo” has written about roads 
better, I think, than anybody else, but 
Stevenson was fully alive to their in- 
finite mystery and fascinating compan- 
ionship. 

But the plot of Stevenson’s life was 
to thicken. He fell in love, and, in pur- 
suit of love and experience, he sailed 
to California as an emigrant in 1879, 
where, in divers places, he abode for a 
year, enduring many things, sickness 
near to death being one of them. In 
California it was he conceived “Prince 
Otto and Seraphina,” a romantic com- 
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edy very near to his heart, and of which 
many interesting things are written in 
these volumes. The story he actually 
wrote in California, “A Vendetta in the 
West,” did not succeed in pleasing 
him, and has never seen the light. 
An extract from one of his letters to 
Mr. Colvin, written at this time, lets 
us into his state of mind pretty clearly: 
—(Mr. Colvin had found “The Amateur 
Emigrant” not quite up to the mark, 
and, like a true friend, had said so.) 


My dear Colvin,—I received this 
morning your long letter from Paris. 
Well, God’s will be done; if it’s dull, it’s 
dull; it was a fair fight, and it’s lost, 
and there’s an end. But fortunately 
dulness is not a fault the public hates; 
perhaps ‘they may like this vein of dul- 
ness. If they don’t, damn them, we'll 
try them with another. I sat down on 
the back of your letter and wrote 12 
Cornhill pages, this day as ever was, of 
that same despised “Emigrant”; so you 
see my moral courage has not gone 
down with my intellect. Only, frankly, 
Colvin, do you think it a goou plan to 
be so eminently descriptive and even 
eloquent in dispraise? You rolled such 
a lot of pollysyllabes over me that a 
better man than I might have been dis- 
heartened; however, I was not, as you 
see, and am not. The “Emigrant” shall 
be finished, and leave in the course of 
next week. And then I'll stick to 
stories; I am not frightened. I know 
my mind is changing; I have been tell- 
ing you so for long; and I suppose I am 
fumbling for the new vein. Well, I'll 
find it. 

The “Vendetta” you will not much 
like, I dare say; and that must be fin- 
ished next; but I'll knock you with 
“The Forest State: A Romance”. 

I’m vexed about my letters. I know 
it is painful to get these unsatisfactory 
«ings; but at least I have written often 
enough. And not one soul ever gives 
me any news about people or things; 
everybody writes me sermons; it’s good 
for me, but hardly the food necessary 
for a man ‘who lives all alone on forty- 
five cents a day, and sometimes less, 
with quantities of hard work, and many 
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heavy thoughts. If one of you could 
write me a letter with a jest in it, a 
letter like what is written to real people 
in this world—I am still flesh and blood 
—I should enjoy it. Simpson did, the 
other day, and it did me as much good 
as a bottle of wine. A lonely man gets 
to feel like a pariah after a while,—or 
no, not that, but like a saint and 
martyr, or a kind of macerated clergy- 
man with pebbles in his poots, a pil- 
lared Simeon, and I’m damned if I 
know what; but, man alive, I want 
gossip. 


In May, 1880, Stevenson married, and 
in August of the same year he and his 
wife and stepson were welcomed on the 
Liverpool Landing Stage by his father 
and mother and Mr. Colvin. His health 
was still bad, and the “bonnie North 
Countree” was no abiding place for 
him. “Treasure Island” was finished 
at Davos in 1881. This agreeable vol- 
ume unlocked the coffers of the reading 
public; instead of straggling admirers 
and readers here and there, Stevenson 
became a driver of flocks and herds 
into the pleasant pastures of popular- 
ity. America stretched forth a generous 
hand. The Stevenson vintages were 
demanded in two worlds, and the mod- 
est, difficult three hundred a year, of 
which you may read in Volume I, p. 
283, grew into dimensions “which made 
his teeth ache for shame and diffi- 
dence.” “l am _ getting spoilt,” he 
wrote in 1888, “I do not want wealth, 
and I feel these big sums demoralize 
me.” 

Byron, one of the erect spirits who 
haunt Parnassus, has a glowing pas- 
sage in which he sings the charm of 
making money, “slowly first, then 
quicker,” and avers that these charms 
excel those of either “love or liquor”. 
On such subjects one is content to lis- 
ten to Lord Byron. 

Stevenson, though he enjoyed getting 
rid of money, and managed in his Sa- 
moan home to spend between £4,000 
and £5,000 a year, the produce of his 
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delicate pen, never sank the artist in 
the artizan. His letters are full of the 
subject. He writes to his cousin, R. A. 
M. Stevenson, as follows: 


Your definition of seeing is quite right. 
It is the first part of omission to be 
partly blind. Artistic sight is judicious 
blindness. Sam Bough' must have 
been a jolly blind old boy. He would 
turn a corner, look for one-half or 
quarter minute, and then say, “This’ll 
do, lad.” Down he sat there and then, 
with whole artistic plan, scheme of 
color, and the like, and began by laying 
a foundation of powerful and seemingly 
incongruous color on the block. He 
saw, not the scene, but the watter-color 
sketch. Every artist by sixty should 
so behold nature. Where does he learn 
that? In the studio, I swear. He goes 
to nature for facts, relations, values,— 
material; as a man, before writing a 
historical novel, reads up memoirs. 
But it is not by reading memoirs that 
he has learned the selective criterion. 
He has learned tuat in the practice of 
his art, and he will never learn it well 
but when disengaged from the ardent 
struggle of immediate representation of 
realistic and er facto art. He learns it 
in the crystallization of day-dreams; in 
changing, not in copying, fact; in the 
pursuit of the ideal, not in ‘the study of 
nature. These temples of art are, as 
you say, inaccessible to the realistic 
climber. It is not by looking at the 
sea that you get— 

“The mubtitudinous seas incarnadine,”’ 


nor by looking at Mont Blanc that you 
find— 

“And visited all night by troops of 

stars.” 

A kind of ardor of the blood is the 
mother of all this; and according as 
this ardor is swayed by knowledge, and 
seconded by craft, the art expression 
flows clear, and significance and charm, 
like a moon risimg, are born above the 
barren juggle of mere symbols. 


“A kind of ardor of the blood,” a 
Shakespearian phrase, and, therefore, 


1The well-known Scottish landscape painter, 
who had been a friend of Stevenson's youth. 
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illuminative of much. Stevenson had 
his ardor till the end came suddenly 
on the 3d of December, 1894. 

The reader of these letters, if he will 
but ruminate a little over them, and 
not to be in too great a hurry to return 
them to the lending library from 
whence cometh his literature, will find, 
scattered up and down them, food for 
his fancy and matter for his thought. 
He will be able to compare the rough 
ore with the finished ornament, the 
thought as it struck the brain and as it 
is to be found recorded in one or an- 
other of the writer’s books or papers. 
This is always an interesting parallel- 
’ ism. 

One strange feeling had evidently 
great possession of Stevenson, a roman- 
tic attachment to the memory of Rob- 
ert Fergusson, the ill-fated forerunner 
in modern Scottish song of Robert 
Burns. This feeling grew upon him. 
In 1891 he writes from far Samoa to 
Mr. Angus, whose own death is just 
recorded: 


When your hand is in, will you re- 
member our poor Edinburgh Robin? 
Burns alone has been just to his 
promise: follow Burns; he knew best, 
he knew whence he drew fire,—from 
the poor, white-faced, drunken, vicious 
boy that raved himself to death in the 
Edinburgh madhouse. Surely there is 


more to be gleaned about Fergusson, . 


and surely it is high time the task was 
’ set about. I may tell you (because your 
poet is not dead) something of how I 
feel; we are three Robins who have 
touched the Scots lyre this last century. 
Well, the one is the world’s; he did -it, 
he.came off, he is forever; but I and the 
other,—ah! what bonds we have,—vorn 
_in the same city, both = sickly, both 
pestered, one nearly to madness, one. to 
_ the madhouse with a damnatory creed, 
both seeing the stars and the dawn, and 
wearing shoe-leather on the same an- 
-‘cient..stones under the same pends, 
down, the, same closes, where our 
common ancestors clashed in their 
armor, rusty or bright, And the old 
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Robin, who was before Burns and the 
flood, died in his acute painful youth, 
and left the models of the great things 
that were to come, and the new who 
came after outlived his green-sickness, 
and has faintly tried to parody the 
finished work. If you will collect the 
strays of Robin Fergusson, fish for ma- 
terial, collect any last re-echoing of 
gossip, command me to do what you 
prefer, to write preface, to write the 
whole if you prefer; anything so that 
another monument (after Burns) be set 
up to my unhappy predecessor on the 
causey of Auld Reekie. You will never 
know, nor will any man, how deep this 
feeling is. I believe Fergusson lives 
in me; I do, but tell it not in Gath; 
every man has these fanciful supersti- 
tions, coming, going, but yet enduring; 
only most men are so wise (or the poet 
in them so dead) that they keep their 
follies for themselves. 


And again, in 1894, he is to be found 
writing to his lifelong friend and com- 
panion of the old Edinburgh days, Mr. 
Charles Baxter, as follows: 


T had always a great sense of kinship 
with poor Robert Fergusson—so clever 
a boy, so wild, of such a mixed strain, 
so unfortunate, born in the same town 
with me, and, as I always felt, rather 
by express intimation than from evi- 
dence, so like myself. Now the injustice 
‘with which the one Robert is rewarded, 
and the other left out in the cold, sits 
heavy on me, and I wish you could 
think of some way in which I could do 
honor to my unfortunate namesake. Do 
you think it: would look like affectation 
to dedicate the whole edition to his 
memory? I think it woukd. The 
sentiment, which would dictate it to 
me, is too abstruse, and besides I think 
my wife is the proper person ‘to receive 
the dedication of my life’s work. At 
the same time it is very odd,—it really 
looks like the transmigration of souls,— 
I feel I must do something for Fer- 
gusson. Burns has been before me 
with the gravestone. lt occurs to me 


you might take a walk down -the 


Canongate and see what condition the 
stone is. If it be at all uncared for, we 
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might repair it, and perhaps add a few 
words of inscription. 


But we must cease our series of petty 
thefts from these ample volumes. How, 
in time to come, Stevenson’s Letters 
may chance to compare with Pliny’s or 
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with Cicero’s, with Cowper’s or with 
Lamb’s, I am at no pains to inquire. 
To thousands of living men and women 
Stevenson was a friend and an ally, 
and they it is, at all events, who have 
the first reading of his letters. 
Augustine Birrell. 





THE GHOST OF DOCTOR HARRIS. 


From an original MS. of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


DEDICATED TO MRS. J. P. HEYWOOD. 


[In the year 1856 Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was American Consul at Liver- 
pool. There he made many friends and 
acquaintances. He was an honored 
and welcome guest at the house of the 
late Mr. John Pemberton Heywood, 
well known in Liverpool as one of its 
most prosperous and respected citizens. 
Here it was that Hawthorne met 
Henry Bright (a nephew of Mrs. Hey- 
wood), who became one of his most in- 
timate friends, and to whom he wrote 
many letters, some of which are pub- 
lished in his life. 

It once happened that, when dining 
with the Heywoods, Hawthorne related 
his own. personal experience of a 
ghost. The story was thought so re- 
markable by Mrs. Heywood that she 
begged him to write it down for her. 
With this request he complied. The 
manuscript is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Heywood’s sister, ‘the Honorable 
Mrs. Richard Denman, who kindly 
allows its publication. 

A. M. Wilberforce. ] 


I am afraid this ghost story will bear 
a very, faded aspect when transferred 
to paper. Whatever effect it had on 
you,, or whatever charm it retains in 
your memory, is, perhaps, to be attrib- 
uted to the favorable circumstances 
under which it was originally told. 

We were sitting, I remember, late in 


the evening in your drawing-room, 
where the lights of the chandelier were 
so muftled as to produce a delicious ob- 
security, through which the fire diffused 
a dim, red glow. In this rich twilight 
the feelings of the party had been 
properly attuned by some tales of Eng- 
lish superstition, and the lady of Smith- 
hills Hall had just been describing that 
Bloody Footstep which marks the 
threshold of her old mansion, when 
your Yankee guest (zealous for the hon- 
or of his country, and desirous of prov- 
ing that his dead compatriots have the 
same ghostly privileges as other dead 
people, if they think it worth while to 
use them) began a story of something 
wonderful that long ago happened to 
himself. Possibly in the verbal narra- 
tive he may have assumed a little more 
license than would be allowable in a 
written record. For the sake of the 
artistic effect, he may then have 
thrown in, here and there, a few slight 
circumstances which he will not think 
it proper to retain in what he now puts 
forth as the sober statement of a veri- 


table fact. 


A good many years ago (it must be as 
many as fifteen, perhaps more, and 
while I was still a bachelor) I resided 
at Boston, in the United States. In 
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that city there is a large and well-es- 
tablished library, styled the Athenzeum, 
connected with which is a reading- 
room, well supplied with foreign and 
American periodicals and newspapers. 
A splendid edifice has since been erect- 
ed by the proprietors of the institution; 
but, at the period I speak of, it was 
contained within a large, old mansion, 
formerly the town residence of an em- 
inent citizen of Boston. The reading- 
room (a spacious hall, with the group 
of the Laocoon at one end and the 
Belvidere Apollo at the other) was fre- 
quented by not a few elderly mer- 
chants, retired from business, by 
clergymen and lawyers, and by such 
literary men as we had amongst us. 
These good people were mostly old, 
leisurely, and somnolent, and used 
to nod and doze for hours together, 
with the newspapers before them—ever 
and anon recovering themselves so far 
as to read a word or two of the politics 
of the day—sitting as it were on the 
boundary of the Land of Dreams, and 
having little to do with this world, 
except through the newspapers which 
they so tenaciously grasped. 

One of these worthies whom I occa- 
sionally saw there was the Reverend 
Doctor Harris, a Unitarian clergyman 
of considerable repute and eminence. 
He was very far advanced in life, not 
less than eighty years old, and probably 
more; and he resided, I think, at Dor- 
chester—a suburban village in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Boston. I had 
never been personally acquainted with 
this good old clergyman, but had heard 
of him all my life as a noteworthy 
man; so that, when he was first pointed 
out to me,I looked at him with a certain 
specialty of attention, and always sub- 
sequently eyed him with a degree of 
interest whenever I happened to see 
him at the Athenzeum or elsewhere. He 
was a small, withered, infirm, but brisk 
old gentleman, with snow-white hair, 
a somewhat stooping figure, but yet a 
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remarkable alacrity of movement. I 
remember it was in the street that I 
first noticed him. The Doctor was 
plodding along with ‘a staff, but turned 
smartly about on being addressed by 
the gentleman who was with me, and 
responded with a good deal of vivacity. 

“Who is he?” I inquired, as soon as 
he had passed. 

“The Reverend Doctor Harris, of 
Dorchester,” replied my companion; 
and from that time I often saw him, 
and never forgot his aspect. His espe- 
cial haunt was the Athenzeum. There 
I used to see him daily, and almost al- 
ways with a newspaper—the Boston 
Post, which was the leading journal of 
the Democratic party in the northern 
states. As old Doctor Harris had been 
a noted Democrat during his more ac- 
tive life, it was a very natural thing 
that he should still like to read the 
Boston Post. There his reverend figure 
was accustomed to sit day after day, in 
the self-same chair by the fireside; and, 
by degrees, seeing him there so con- 
stantly, I began to look towards him 
as I entered the reading room, and feit 
that a kind of acquaintance, at least on 
my part, was established. Not that I 
had any reason (as long as this vener- 
able person remained in the body) to 
suppose that he ever noticed me; but 
by some subtle connection this small, 
white-haired, infirm, yet vivacious fig- 
ure of an old clergyman became asso- 
ciated with my idea and recollection of 
the place. One day especially (about 
noon, as was generally his hour) I am 
perfectly certain that I had seen this 
figure of old Doctor Harris, and taken 
my customary note of him, although I 
remember nothing in his appearance 
at all different from what I had seen 
on many previous occasions. 

But that very evening a friend said 
to me: 

“Did you hear that old Doctor Harris 
is dead?’ 

“No,” said I, very quietly, “and it 
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cannot be true; for I saw him at the 
Athenzeum to-day.” 

“You must be mistaken,” rejoined my 
friend. “He is certainly dead!” and 
confirmed the fact with such special 
circumstances that I could no longer 
doubt it. 

My friend has often since assured me 
that I seemed much startled at the in- 
telligence; but, as well as I can recol- 
lect, I believe that I was very little 
disturbed, if at all, but set down the 
apparition as a mistake of my own, or, 
perhaps, the interposition of a familiar 
idea into the place and amid the cir- 
cumstances with which I had been ac- 
customed to associate it. 

The next day as I ascended the steps 
of the Athenzeum, I remember think- 
ing within myself, “Well, I shall never 
see old Doctor Harris again!” With 
this thought in my mind, as I opened 
the door of the reading-room, I glanced 
towards the spot and chair where Doc- 
tor Harris usually sat, and there, to my 
astonishment, sat the gray, infirm fig- 
ure of the deceased Doctor, reading the 
hewspaper as was his-wont! His own 
death must have been recorded, that 
very morning, in that very newspaper! 
I have no recollection of being greatly 
discomposed at the moment, nor indeed 
that I felt any extraordinary emotion 
whatever. Probably, if ghosts were in 
the habit of coming among us, they 
would coincide with the ordinary train 
of affairs, and melt into them so famil- 
iarly that we should not be shocked at 
their presence. At all events, so it was 
in this instance. I looked througli the 
hewspapers as usual, and turned over 
the periodicals, taking about as much 
interest in their contents as at other 
times. Once or twice, no doubt, I may 
have lifted my eyes from the page to 
look again at the venerable Doctor, who 
ought then to have been lying in his 
coffin dressed out for the grave, but 
who felt such interest in the Boston 
Post as to come back from the other 
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world to read it the morning after 
his death. One might have supposed 
that he would have cared more about 
the novelties of the sphere to which he 
had just been introduced than about 
the politics he had left behind him! 

The apparition took no notice of me, 
nor behaved otherwise in any respect 
than on any previous day. Nobody but 
myself seemed to notice him; and yet 
the old gentlemen round about the fire 
beside his chair were his lifelong ac- 
quaintances, who were, perhaps, think- 
ing of his death, and who, in a day or 
two, would deem it a proper courtesy 
to attend his funeral. 

I have forgotten how the ghost of 
Doctor Harris took its departure from 
the Athenzeum on this occasion, or, in 
fact, whether the ghost or I went first. 
This equanimity, and almost indiffer- 
ence, on my part—the careless way in 
which I glanced at so singular a mys- 
tery and left it aside—is what now sur- 
prises me as much as anything else in 
the affair. 

From that time for a long while 
thereafter—for weeks, at least, and I 
know not but for months—I used to see 
the figure of Doctor Harris quite as 
frequently as before his death. It 
grew to be so common that at length I 
regarded the venerable defunct no more 
than any other of the old fogies who 
basked before the fire, and dozed over 
the newspapers. 

It was but a ghost—nothing but thin 
air—not tangible nor appreciable, nor 
demanding any attention from a man 
of flesh and blood! I cannot recollect 
any cold shudderings, any awe, any 
repugnance, any emotion whatever, 
such as would be suitable and decorous 
on beholding a visitant from the spirit- 
ual world. It is very strange, but such 
is the truth. It appears excessively 
odd to me now that I did not adopt 
such means as I readily might to ascer- 
tain whether the appearance had solid 
substance, or was merely gaseous and 
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vapory. I might have brushed against 
him, have jostled his chair, or have 
trodden accidentally on his poor old 
toes. I might have snatched the Bos- 
ton Post—unless that were an appari- 
tion, too—out of his shadowy hands. I 
might have tested him in a hundred 
ways; but I did nothing of the kind. 

Perhaps I was loth to destroy the il- 
lusion, and to rob myself of so good a 
ghost story, which might probably have 
been explained in some very common- 
place way. Perhaps, after all, I hada 
secret dread of the old phenomenon, 
and therefore kept within my limits, 
with an instinctive caution which I 
mistook for indifference. Be that as it 
may, here is the fact. I saw the figure, 
day after day, for a considerable space 
of time, and took no pains to ascertain 
whether it was a ghost or no. I never, to 
my knowledge, saw him come into the 
reading-room or depart from it. There 
sat Doctor Harris in his customary 
chair, and I can say little else about 
him. 

After a certain period—I really know 
not how long—I began to notice, or to 
fancy, a peculiar regard in the old gen- 
tleman’s aspect towards myself. I 
sometimes found him gazing at me, 
and, unless I deceived myself, there was 
a sort of expectancy in his face. His 
spectacles, I think, were shoved up, so 
that his bleared eyes might meet my 
own. Had he been a living man I 
should have flattered myself that good 
Doctor Harris was, for some reason or 
other, interested in me and desirous of 
& personal acquaintance. Being a 
ghost, and amenable to ghostly laws, it 
was natural to conclude that he was 
waiting to be spoken to before deliver- 
ing whatever message he had to im- 
part. But, if so, the ghost had shown 
the bad judgment common among the 
spiritual brotherhood, both as regarded 
the place of interview and the person 
whom he had selected as the recipient 
of his communications. In the reading- 
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room of the Athenzeum conversation 
is strictly forbidden, and I could not 
have addressed the apparition without 
drawing the instant notice and indig- 
nant frowns of the slumbrous old gen- 
tlemen around me. I myself, too, at 
that time, was as shy as any ghost, 
and followed the ghosts’ rule never to 
speak first. And what an absurd figure 
should I have made, solemnly and aw- 
fully addressing what must have ap- 
peared in the eyes of all the rest of the 
company an empty chair! Besides, I 
had never been introduced to Doctor 
Harris, dead or alive, and I am not 
aware that social regulations are to be 
abrogated by the accidental fact 
of one of the parties having crossed the 
imperceptible line which separates the 
other party from the spiritual world. 
If ghosts throw off all conventionalism 
among themselves, it does not, there- 
fore, follow that it can safely be dis- 
pensed with by those who are still 
hampered with flesh and blood. 

For such: reasons as these—and re- 
flecting, moreover, that the deceased 
Doctor might burden me with some 
disagreeable task, with which I had 
no business or wish to be concerned— 
I stubbornly resolved to have nothing 
to say to him. To this determination 
I adhered; and not a _ syllable ever 
passed between the ghost of Doctor 
Harris and myself. 

To the best of my recollection I never 
observed the old gentleman either en- 
ter the reading-room or depart from it, 
or move from his chair, or lay down 
the newspaper, or exchange a look with 
any person in the company, unless it 
were myself. He was not by any 
means invariably in his place. In the 
evening, for instance, though often at 
the reading-room myself, I never saw 
him. It was at the brightest ndontide 
that I used to behold him, sitting with- 
in the most comfortable focus of the 
glowing fire, as real and lifelike an 
object (except that he was so very old, 
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and of an ashen complexion) as any 
other in the room. After a long while 
of this strange intercourse, if such it 
ean be called, I remember—once, at 
least, and I know not but oftener—a 
sad, wistful, disappointed gaze, which 
the ghost fixed upon me from beneath 
his spectacles; a melancholy look of 
helplessness, which, if my heart had 
not been as hard as a paving-stone, 
I could hardly have withstood. But I 
did withstand it; and I think I saw him 
no more after this last appealing look, 
which still dwells in my memory as 
perfectly as while my own eyes were 
encountering the dim and bleared eyes 
of the ghost. And whenever I recall 
this strange passage of my life, I see 
the small, old, withered figure of Doc- 
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tor Harris, sitting in his accustomed 
chair, the Boston Post in his hand, his 
spectacles shoved upwards—and gaz- 
ing at me, as I close the door of the 
reading-room, with that wistful, ap- 
pealing, hopeless, helpless look. It is 
too late now; his grave has been grass- 
grown this many and many a year; and 
I hope he has found rest in it without 
any aid from me. 

I have only to add that it was not un- 
til long after I had ceased to encounter 
the ghost that I became aware how 
very odd and strange the whole affair 
had been; and even now I am made 
sensible of its strangeness chiefly by 
the wonder and incredulity of those to 
whom I tell the story. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Liverpool, August 17, 1856. 
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Your voice is in all Nature—I can hear 

You speak when on the lonely strand waves beat, 
You whisper with the 'wind and call me dear 
When moonlight stirs abroad with silver feet; 


You call out of the silence when the leaves 
Stir sideways so that summer airs may pass; 
*Mid the clipt stubble and the heavy sheaves 
You cali me—in the tremblings of the grass. 


I hear you when the evening shadows grow 
On the dun hillside and the swelling down; 
I hear you when the changing sunset-glow 
Flames poppy-red above the painted town; 


You speak when on the sea the sunlight plays, 
And in the night-time from the serried sky 

Your voice floats downward as I gaze and gaze, 
Or with the shudd’ring mist comes trailing by. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Albert Kinross. 
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THE PERISHING LAND.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 


XV. 


IN THE TOWN. 


The farmer soon recovered conscious- 
ness, sat up, and when he heard Math- 
urin groaning “He is dead!” he re- 
plied: “Oh, no, my friend! I am quite 
well.” And, aided by the servant, he 
went back to bed. 

Next day he was-up with the dawn 
and out, and he forthwith made a cir- 
cuit of the neighboring farms to learn 
something, if possible, about the fate 
of his boy. Neither Mathurin nor the 
servant, it appeared, had had the faint- 
est suspicion of André’s intended flight; 
they had seen nothing, heard nothing. 
Toussaint Lumineau then applied to 
those acquaintances, old and new, with 
whom André had most associated dur- 
ing the last few months—the farmers’ 
sons, cattle-drivers, and seamen. For 
three days he roamed the meadows 
from Saint-Gervais to Fromentiére, 
from Sallertaine to Saint-Gilles. But 
those whom he questioned either knew 
little or would not betray one who had 
confided in them. They all admitted 
that André talked a good deal about 
making a fortuneover the seas—in coun- 
tries where the soil is new. The best- 
informed of the number deposed as 
follows: 

“On Sunday he said good-bye to sev- 
eral people, of whom I was one. He 
said he was going to sail for South 
America, where he could have a big 
farm for nothing and choose his loca- 
tion, but the name of the province 
where he was going to settle I do not 
know at all.” 

On the evening of the third day, when 
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the father came’ back with this answer, 
he found his crippled son sitting before 
the fire. 

“Mathurin,” said he, “you must have 
some books which have pictures of 
countries in them, don’t you know?” 

“Geographies, do you mean? Yes, I 
suppose there are some left of those 
we had at school. Why?’ 

“I want to see America,” answered 
the old man. “Every one I have seen 
seems to think that André has gone 
there.” 

The invalid dragged himself to his 
own chest, and pulled out from under- 
neath his clothes a handful of school- 
books—five or six—which had belonged 
to one or other of the brothers. Pres- 
ently he came back with a small pri- 
mary-school atlas, on the cover of 
which was written, in big characters: 
“This book belongs to Lumineau, An- 
dré, son of Lumineau, Toussaint, of 
Fromentiére, Commune of Sallertaine- 
Vendée.” 

The father passed his hand caress- 
ingly over the written lines. 

“This was his,” he murmured. 

Mathurin then opened the atlas. The 
covers were loose at the corners, as 
though fairly rubbed away—the leaves 
torn and creased, and frayed along the 
edges. The cripple handled them gin- 
gerly, and finally stopped at a page 
besmeared with ink, where the two 
Americas—-with their connecting isth- 
mus, designated by an orange-colored 
outline—looked like a pair of spec- 
tacles. 

“That is South America,” Mathurin 
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explained, as the two men bent over 
it, “and this is the sea.” 

The farmer pondered for a long min- 
ute upon his son’s words, endeavoring 
to connect them with the pitiful illus- 
tration he beheld, and then shook his 
head. 

“I can’t make it out,” he said, sadly; 
“but I can see that the ocean is all 
about him, and that he is lost to us.” 

“They were bad sons, both of them,” 
answered Mathurin, sharply, as he 
closed the book. “They deserted you.” 

The farmer did not appear to hear 
him. When he spoke again it was very 
gently—much more so than usual: 

“Rosette, you must make me a cup of 
coffee tomorrow morning very early. 
I’m going to see Francois.” 

And on the morrow, the fourth day 
after André’s departure, Toussaint Lu- 
mineau actually descended from the 
train in the station of Roche-sur-You 
before ten o’clock in the morning. 

The moment he had set foot upon the 
platform he began looking for his son 
among the men who were opening the 
doors of carriages or lifting trunks 
from the luggage-van. 

Standing head and shoulders above 
most of the other passengers, he 
stopped every ten steps or so to scan 
the face of some young, full-favored 
employé who resembled Francois. He 
longed to find his boy, yet dreaded 
meeting him in that public place. He 
who had come hither of his own free 
will, in his black woollen clothes and 
blue belt, his new hat with its velvet 
band well set back upon his head, he 
who was, in his way, a master, and 
employed his time as he pleased, was 
ashamed to think that among that 
troop of workmen, closely watched by 
overseers, wearing a uniform which 
they had no right to lay. aside, there 
could be a Lumineau of Fromentiére! 
Failing to discover Francois any where 
under the glass roof, he went out into 
the open space where a gang of six 
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men were pushing with their shoulders 
a laden van along one of the lines. 

“They are harnessed like our cattle,” 
he was thinking, when a voice hailed 
him: 

“Where are you going?” 

“To see my boy.” 

“Who is he?” 

“You kaow him, maybe,” replied the 
farmer, lifting two fingers to his hat. 
“His name is Francois Lumineau.” 

The station-master made a grimace, 

“Lumineau? Ah, yes! One of the 
gang who has been here about four 
months.” 

“Five,” said the father. 

“I dare say. A stout, lazy, red-faced 
fellow. Do you wish to speak to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if you know where he lives, 
you’d better go there. You'll find him 
at home at lunch time; but it’s forbid- 
den to cross our tracks out here, my 
man,” and he grumbled, as he turned 
away. 

“These peasants are too much! they 
know nothing, and always act as 
though they were at home in their own 
fields.” 

For Francois’s sake the farmer com- 
manded himself anu made no answer. 
He left the station and began wander- 
ing about in the rain, which had been 
falling since early morning, through 
the semi-deserted streets—which were 
broad and bordered by low houses. The 
passers-by, whom he questioned, knew 
nothing of Faucille’s Café where Elea- 
nore was employed, the name of which 
he had learned from Maraichins who 
had visited the Fair at La Roche. 
Finally, he himself discovered the sign 
swinging from a projecting rod, far out 
in the suburbs—on the very verge of 
the open country. 

It was a one-story building, with one 
window, like its neighbors. Toussaint 
Lumineau pushed open the door, and 
entered a restaurant furnished with 
white, wooden tables, wicker stools, 
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and a sort of wardrobe with glass 
doors, within which were ranged half- 
empty bottles of various liquors, while 
below were plates of cold meat set be- 
tween boxes of biscuits. There was 
no one there, and Lumineau planted 
himself in the middle of the room, 
while a cracked bell—set in motion by 
his entrance—continued to ring, though 
more and more feebly. Before the 
tinkling had quite ceased a second door 
opened exactly opposite the first. A 
blast of kitchen odors entered the 
room, and a woman who wore no cap 
came forward, winking her eyes and 
swaying on her hips. The light was 
full in her face, but she at once recog- 
nized her visitor, blushed deeply, let 
fall the apron which she had been 
holding in front of her with her clasped 
hands, and stood stock still. 

“Father!” she cried. “Well, here’s a 
surprise! How long ’tis since I saw 
you!” 

“Yes, it is a long time.” 

She hesitated; glad to see her father, 
yet not daring to say so; uncertain for 
what he had come, and not knowing 
whether to offer him a seat, or to em- 
brace him, or to stand off like those 
who do not expect to be forgiven. She 
never took her eyes from him, but his 
words, which were anything but harsh, 
and his trembling voice reassured 
her. 

“May I kiss you, father?” she asked. 

He permitted her to do so, but did 
not return her embrace. Then, sitting 
down on one of the stools, while Elea- 
nore went round to the other side of 
the table, he regarded her with a sad 
curiosity, as though to ascertain how 
far she was changed. Eleanore, on her 
part, standing near the wall, embar- 
rassed by the clear gaze of which she 
well understood the searching inquiry, 
fastened the collar of her gray woollen 
gown, pulled down the sleeves which 
had been rolled above her elbows, and 
turned inward the stone of a plated 
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ring which she wore upon her right 
hand. 

“I wasn’t expecting you,” she stam- 
mered, while her eyes fell. “Such a 
surprise! Francois will be astonished, 
too! He always comes back at eleven, 
or sometimes half-past eleven. You'll 
have something to eat, father?” 

He made a negative sign. 

“A glass of wine, then. You can’t 
refuse that!” 

Instead of replying, Toussaint Lumin- 
eau said: 

“Do you know what has happened at 
home, Eleanore?” 

The grain of assurance which she 
had hitherto maintained suddenly de- 
serted her. Her pale-blue eyes dilated 
with terror, and she glanced toward: 
the street, as though seeking some way 
of escape. Compiled at last to speak, 
she said, with lowered eyes and lean- 
ing her head against the wall: 

“Yes. He came to La Roche. 
wanted to speak with Francois.” 

“What’s that you say?” cried Tous- 
saint Lumineau, springing up, and 
pushing back his stool, “André? You 
spoke with André?” 

“Early Monday morning he came in— 
the look he had comes back to me 
whenever I am alone—’twas like mis- 
fortune itself coming in! He pushed 
the door open, as you did just now, and 
he said, ‘Francois, I’m going away 
from Fromentiére, because I can’t 
stand it without you.’ Oh, I know, 
father, it is a great blow for you. But 
don’t be angry! We never said a word 
to induce him to go. We were sorry, 
both of us, on your account—” 

She had put out her hand as though 
to defend herself from his approach, 
but she saw in an instant that she 
had nothing to fear, and her arm 
dropped along the stained plaster 
of the wall. For Toussaint Lumineau, 
as he stood and looked upon her, was 
weeping. The tears coursed down the 
wrinkles which had been ploughed in 


He 
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his cheeks by suffering. Resolved to 
know the whole, he said: 

“Did he speak of me?” 

“No.” 

“Did he speak of Fromentiére?” 

“No.” 

“Did he, at least, say where he was 
going?” ‘ 

“He would not sit down, nor stay a 
moment. Words did not seem to come 
to him easily, any more than they did 
to us. ‘Where are you going, ’Driot?’ 
says Francois. ‘To Buenos-Ayres in 
America. I mean to make my fortune. 
When I’m rich you'll all hear of me. 
Good-bye, Leonore! Good-bye, Fran- 
cois!’ and he was gone.” 

“Gone,” repeated Lumineau; 
last of them.” 

His emotion was contagious. Elea- 
nore felt her eyes moist, but she turned 
them toward the street while her 
father closed his own. 

“Father,” she said, “come into the 
kitchen with me. Francois will soon 
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be here, and if he does not find his 
lunch ready— He’s not always pleas- 
ant, you know.” 

She withdrew to the inner room, and 


her father followed her. It was a bit 
of a place—dark even at mid-day, the 
only window looking upon a small 
court surrounded by buildings. A cast- 
iron stove, three chairs and a table 
almost crowded the place. The farmer 
took a chair, and placed himself be- 
tween the window and the door, which 
had been left open so as to see Fran- 
cois when he entered the café. Elea- 
nore laid the plates upon the little 
table, and ran nervously back and 
forth between the two rooms, in 
search of the few things she needed, 
but making no great progress. Tous- 
saint Lumineau was silent, and she felt 
constrained to sigh when she passed 
him and to say: 

“It’s hard lines for you, and Fromen- 
tiére must be sad. Poor father!” 

He heard her empty words, fully 
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comprehending that they were mere ex- 
pressions of pity. 

“Leonore,” he said, as she leaned over 
the table to cut bread for the soup, 
“you have left off the Vendée cap.” 

“Yes. They iron them so badly here 
at La Roche! They are very dear, and 
nobody wears them here!” 

“And are you any happier since you 
no longer wear the dress of your 
mother and grandmother, and all the 
women of your race whom I have ever 
known? Do you like your new way 
of life?’ 

She went on cutting the bread into 
very small bits, and finally she an- 
swered: 

“The work is different, but it is quite 
as hard as it was at home; I can’t deny 
that. There are beds to make, and 
marketing to do, and the floor to be 
washed every other day, when it rains, 
as it does to-day, or snows. And 
there’s cooking at all hours, and some- 
times for people who are anything but 
polite, I can tell you. Sometimes I get 
scolded because so few people come— 
for you see we pay too high for the 
café—much too high. And then when 
there are customers—wayfarers who 
come in for a drink—I am often afraid 
of them. Really, if it weren’t for the 
neighbors—” 

“Is your brother contented?” inter- 
rupted the farmer. 

“So, so. You see his wages are very 
small. Two francs at Fromentiére is 
more than three francs here.” 

The farmer hesitated a moment; then 
he lowered his voice, and said: 

“Look here! It may be that he re- 
grets what he has done. I have no 
more sons with me, Leonore, and I am 
unhappy. Do you think Francois 
would come back and live at home?” 

He forgave and forgot, and was ready 
to ask help of those who had offended 
him. 

Eleanore’s face changed in a moment, 
She wiped her eyes with her apron, 
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shook her blonde head, on which the 
hair was piled up in a pyramid, and 
said, coldly: 

“I don’t think so, father. It is better 
I should say it at once. You will see 
him, but— I do not think he would 
go back.” And she turned abruptly 
away toward the stove, as though 
something had been said that hurt 
-her. 

Half-past eleven struck, and the 
street-door opened noisily. A man 
came in, and the girl said, without mov- 
ing or turning her head: 

“There he is.” 

In spite of his jacket and his hard 
felt hat, his father had already recog- 
nized Francois. He knew him, even in 
the half-light of the restaurant, by his 
rustic gait and a habit the youth had 
of holding his arms a little off from his 
body. In another instant he had him 
in full view on the threshold of the 
kitchen—with his heavy features, his 
red, pimpled face, his drooping mous- 
taches, and his habitual air of noncha- 
lance and lassitude. Francois hung his 
head as he walked, but when he caught 
sight of his father he betrayed a little 
feeling. 

“Good morning, father!” he _ said, 
holding out his hand. “You don’t seem 
quite up to the mark.” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“I can understand your taking it 
hard. I should, if I were in your place. 
André ought not to have done it. He 
was the last; he should have stayed 
by—” 

Toussaint Lumineau had grasped 
Francois’s hand, and was pressing it 
with eloquent tenderness, while his 
eyes explored the eyes of the young 
man, repeating the same unspoken 
prayer. But as Francois recovered 
from his first surprise, he became 
aware of his father’s mute petition, 
and stiffened himself against his own 
momentary weakness; withdrawing his 
hand after another instant, and falling 
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back a step, he said, with the air of a 
man who suspects, and is on the defen- 
sive: 

“IT understand. You don’t want to 
hire another servant, and would like 
to take Leonore and me back to Saller- 
taine.” 

“If you could come, Francois! I have 
nobody left.” 

“But you see for yourself that my 
brother could not stay, and there is 
nothing more to be done at farming.” 

“You are quite wrong. He has gone 
to be a farmer in America. It was 
only because you were not there, that 
he became tired of the old place.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Francois, pulling 
forward a chair and seating himself 
at the table. “America is a famous 
place, by all accounts. But with us, it 
is all up. The work is too hard.” 

The farmer did not resent these 
words, as he would once have done. 

“Well,” he said, “I will have more 
help. I have no son left now, for, of 
course, Mathurin does not count upon 
a farm. You will soon be master, and 
the next lease shall be made out in 
your name, and there will still be a 
Lumineau at Fromentiére. Will you 
come?” 

Francois made a gesture of distaste, 
but did not answer. 

“You are not making much money 
here,” the farmer went on, “by what 
Eleanore says.” 

“No; the pay is small.” 

“And you do not get much custom at 
the café.” 

“No, we paid too much. It is all un- 
certain—” 

He turned toward the tall girl who 
was waiting for his words passively, 
though she whimpered a little. 

“But we make shift to live, all the 
same, don’t we, Leonore? The sub- 
master at the station tells me that I 
may get a better place in time. I 
should be quite comfortable in that 
case, and should desire nothing better. 
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And then we have begun to make ac- 
quaintances at La Roche, and I get a 
half-holiday on Sundays—” 

“You got that at Fromentiére.” 

“I don’t deny it, father; but it can’t 
be as you wish.” 

At that moment, a man who had en- 
tered unperceived shouted from the 
next room: 

“Is there nobody here? I want some- 
thing to eat!” 

Thankful for any diversion, Bleanore 
slipped between her father and 
brother, and they presently heard her 
laughing in the café to pacify the cus- 
tomer. Francois, meanwhile, pulled 
forward the soup tureen, and plunged 
his spoon therein. 

“Excuse me,” he said to the farmer, 
who had remained sitting behind him, 
near the window; “I’ve only a quarter 
of an hour left, and it’s a long way to 
the station. I shall be fined if I’m not in 
time.” 

And between his mouthfuls of soup 
he said, in a gentler tone, “You’ve said 
nothing about Rosette. Is she all 
right? And Mathurin? Does he still 
fancy he is going to get well? He 
always expected to rule at Fromentiére 
some day, but he couldn’t keep hold of 
André.” 

Toussaint Lumineau sprang to his 
feet, no longer atempting to restrain 
his wrath. 

“You are bad, ungrateful children!” 
he thundered out. “Stay here, in your 
town!” 

He left the kitchen and strode 
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through the restaurant, past the pallid 
shopman whom Eleanore was serving. 
She, in a panic, leaned forward and 
said: 

“I told you, my poor father, that he 
would not go! Good-bye!” 

Then turning to Francois, she added: 

“Aren’t you going with him to the 
station?” 

He shook his head. 

“Yes,” she urged, “do go! It is more 
decent. And then he won’t be able to 
say we did not treat him well.” 

“ll go with you, if you like,” said 
Francois, sheepishly, as his father 
opened the street door. 

“I haven’t asked you to come with 
me, you young reprobate,” flung back 
Toussaint Lumineau from the doorway. 
“I asked you to save us all, and you 
refused!” 

For one moment more his figure was 
visible in the street, seeming as large 
as that of any two artizans—his white 
hair shining in the rain, and then the 
door closed. 

“Papa seems to be out of sorts,” ob- 
served the customer, from above his 
meal. 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Eleanore. 
“It makes me sick.” 

“What was it he wanted?” 

“He wanted me,” answered Francois, 
with a loud laugh, as he came out of 
the kitchen, “to go back and dig with 
him.” 

“You don’t say so! But really,” add- 
ed the mechanic, with a conclusive 
shrug, “that’s not reasonable.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SHEPHERD’S YEAR. 


To a casual observer no alteration in 
the life and practice of the shepherd 
seems possible which does not involve 
the destruction of the rugged silence 
and the atmosphere distinctive of the 
fells as well, and few will have noticed 
that the system of mountain sheep- 
farming has been completely revolu- 
tionized within the last half-century. 
On every fell considerable areas have 
been enclosed, at first a few acres at a 
time, by dry stone walls; and later 
wholesale, by wire fencing; parish 
boundaries being first defined across 
the open moor, and the ground sub- 
divided among the farms in proportion 
to their claims to heaf. The wilderness 
of peaks crowded round the Langdales, 
Wastdale, Borrowdale, Ennerdale and 
Eskdale is still undivided, but even 
there the danger of loss is so reduced 
that the shepherd’s vigilance has been 
greatly relaxed. 

Within the last seventy years the 
indigenous mountain sheep of West- 
moreland and Cumberland has been 
improved out of all knowledge. 
However, it is still below the average 
size, though much larger than it once 
was—standing about thirty inches at 
the shoulder, and weighing about fif- 
teen stones when full grown and in 
fair condition—carrying more and bet- 
ter wool, and being of a more robust 
constitution—the result of patient cross- 
breeding with the larger southern and 
the more hardy Scottish breeds. 

Any one who has visited the great 
sheep fairs within a day’s march of the 
fells will remember the two distinct 
types of animals—black-faced and gray- 
faced, together with an alarming num- 
ber of crosses. Though cramped and 


hampered in their movements, these 
little gray-coated sheep show their 
alertness in repeated dashes for the 


open, some even showing open defiance 
of the dogsin charge of them. At these 
fairs the difficulty of keeping flocks 
separate is great, and only possible by 
the help of the most intelligent and 
well-trained canines in the world. An 
instance of this rare intelligence is well 
remembered. Two farmers, returning 
from a fair, allowed their flocks to mix. 
After their ways parted, one discovered 
that three of his number were missing, 
and, therefore, next morning called 
upon the other. He had not noticed the 
addition, having straightway turned 
the whole drove into a large field 
among others. How to pick out the 
missing ones seemed impossible, as 
they had no distinctive brand mark. 
till one noticed his neighbor’s dog, 
which followed him. 

“Dosta think t’ ahld dog ’Il ken ’em?” 

“Ah don’t knah, but mebbe she will. 
Nell, tell mine!” 

The dog chased round the flock and 
almost immediately singled three for 
special attention; the humans, it may 
be added, accepted this verdict. 

The sheep-dogs of the fells are sheep- 
dogs alone, seldom descending to the 
chase, and bearing themselves upon all 
occasions with dignity and decorum. 
In breed they are chiefly Old English, 
or that crossed with the Scotch collie— 
very handy animals both of them. The 
pure-bred collie, being incapable of 
withstanding the exposure of a life on 
the mountain-side, is lost to its natural 
duties and instincts. 

The dreary, gray-green slopes of the 
mountains are the best grazing-ground, 
and these, affording few picturesque 
views, are avoided by the popular tour- 
ing routes. Yet, in an excursion be- 
tween Little Langdale and Eskdale, 
over a pack-horse trail now little used, 
a flock of sheep, under the control of a 
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shepherd and two dogs, may be met. 
Passing over Wrynose, a man is seen 
coming up the narrow valley. In irreg- 
ular strings, gray fleeces wander along 
at different levels, over scree and boul- 
ders, in and out of craggy ghylls, across 
patches of damp, wiry bent-grass, and 
it is difficult to understand that this 
crowd of animals is under complete 
command of the heavy-booted dales- 
man. Two dogs—one gray, the other 
black—are barely visible, yet so alert 
that at the first shrill whistle they will 
instantly drive the sheep nearest them 
more quickly forward (and what one 
sheep does the rest follow), or bring the 
wings of the flock nearer the centre, 
as desired. They are always on the 
lookout for stragglers, and it is indeed 
a smart animal that can break back 
without being caught. 

The Shepherd’s Year may be said to 
begin in the spring after the Shepherds’ 
Meet. This festival was founded when 
communication between outlying dis- 
tricts was very difficult for the return 
to their owners of strayed sheep. When 
a wanderer was found during autumn 
or winter the shepherd incorporated 
it in his flock till the Meet, which was 
held at some secluded place among the 
fell-heads. The institution is now al- 
most dead—its glory has departed, and 
the work-a-day fells do not tolerate 
useless ceremonies. The fells were 
then a wide stretch of open land, and 
no one had a right to count the eatage 
of another's sheep, but with the consoli- 
dation of the heaf-going rights these 
free-and-easy dealings came to an end. 

The grass grows longer on the moors, 
the skylark loudly trills the signal of 
departure to the fell, and every day at 
daybreak the sheep collect at the gate 
at the head of the intakes, waiting for 
it to be opened. At last the day of 
liberation arrives, the shepherd climbs 
the dank slope and opens the way. In 
an instant the pathway is jammed by a 
hurrying, struggling mass of sheep anx- 
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ious to forget the privations of winter 
in the liberty of the spring; the shep- 
herd affectionately, but in vain, exhorts 
the mob “to tak’ time”; the dogs wan- 
der about, whimpering with delight at 
the prospect. 

When the last sheep has darted past, 
the shepherd drives slowly along the 
hillside, with his dogs to right and left, 
within easy signalling distance. In a 
piece of country much broken by crags 
and ghylis, where there are abundant 
places for an idle sheep to be hidden 
and left behind, the dogs are rarely 
more than 300 yards away from their 
master, dividing the ground very skil- 
fully, and watching it completely. 
When, however, a gently-sloping basin 
of green moorland is reached, they 
often take up positions near the hori- 
zon, trusting to hear the commanding 
whistle. At such times the distance 
will be over a mile from the shepherd. 
One would think that, in such dead 
silence as that settled upon the fells, 
oral instructions would be easily 
transmissible, but few good shepherds 
employ this method of command, ex- 
cept when “folding in’ for the evening. 
Instead, successive generations have. 
developed a code of whistles which are 
intelligible at immense _ distances, 
coupled with a system of motions with 
arms and body which is equally effec- 
tive. A very pretty exhibition of the 
complete control exerted by the shep- 
herd over his dogs was the following: 
We were’walking up a narrow valley; 
in front was a farmhouse; on either 
side and behind it rose the cliffs, with a 
few slacks (or less severe slopes) by 
which approach was to be made to 
the open moor. A man, standing in the 
fold, was whistling commands to an un- 
seen dog. We stopped to chat with him 
—for fell-head dwellers are not usually 
averse to a few minutes with the occa- 
sional visitor—but he motioned us to 
silence. We could then hear his dog 
barking on the moor above. A sheep 
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appeared on the sky line, followed by 
quite half a hundred more, after the 
last of which came a black-and-tan dog. 
As soon as they were in view the 
farmer gave no more signals; “t’ dog 
could drive ’em haem,” he said. His 
apology for not speaking at first was 
that “Ah was working t’ sheep doon 
frae t’ fell, and ah couldn’t see what 
me dog was dewen!” 

As spring dies into early summer the 
lambing season commences, and this is 
the most exhausting of all periods for 
the shepherd. While the sheep in the 
valleys bring forth their young in 
March and April, May is often here be- 
fore the first lambs are born on the 
fells, and this is much earlier than it 
used to be, thanks to the cross-breeding 
previously mentioned. The chief anx- 
iety at this time is to keep away the 
foxes, the presence of which terrifies 
the ewe and may do it serious harm. 
The fox is also very partial to new- 
born lambs. The gun is used freely, 
and dozens of animals are annually 
killed in those districts cursed by an 
“earth”. The hawks, carrion-crows 
and ravens are rarely troublesome in 
these days of strict game-preserving, 
and the taking of nests among the crags 
is no longer an arduous necessity. Fell 
sheep have only one lamb each, as a 
rule, and this gains strength and size to 
a certain degree very rapidly. After 
the lambs have all come, the shepherd 
is more at liberty to wreak vengeance 
on the foxes. The fox-cubs are now 
playing about the “earths”, and the 
shepherd plots against them. When 
the first gleams of sunshine are illumin- 
ating the fells, he crawls as near as pos- 
sible, sheltering among the boulders. 
Under his coat he carefully carries a 
terrier, which at some convenient junc- 
ture he releases. Then commences a 
scurry towards the nearest hole. The 
Squealing cubs dash in, the terrier— 
now thirsting for blood—follows. Sub- 
dued subterranean thunder commences 
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—the dog has met the female fox and is 
fighting for its life. It may come out 
blood-spattered and breathless, with a 
ludicrous consciousness of victory, or 
the silence which follows becomes a 
proof that Grip has been borne down 
and killed. 

As summer advances, the smoky-gray 
fleeces grow long and the sheep pant 
wearily along the slopes. Night feed- 
ing is resorted to and the blazing noon 
sun sheltered from as far as possible. 
In the dale-head, in a basin abutting 
the moor, a dam is put across the beck, 
which, though a raging, muddy torrent 
in winter, has sunk to such a tiny 
trickle that a week often passes before 
sufficient water collects to wash the 
sheep. As a rule, a fold is chosen 
which, from its situation in some 
upper valley, allows a number of farm- 
ers to join forces for the washing. The 
flocks are driven across the fells, and 
skilfully manceuvred into the outer 
fold. From this they are thrown into 
the water, where some of the shepherds 
stand waist-deep to receive them, and 
prevent their drowning. When their 
coats are thoroughly saturated they 
are lifted out and examined for foot- 
rot and other ailments. The smell of 
strong disinfectants lingers about the 
place, with that of tobacco and ale, so 
that the air becomes almost rancid if 
no breeze is stirring. A sheep-washing 
is the most picturesque of fell-land 
events. The restless sheep waiting to 
undergo their unwelcome dipping, the 
sheep-dog 


Patient, full of importance, and grand 
in the pride of instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly 
air, and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail... 


the shepherds heaving the sheep into 
the water or, waist-deep, standing there 
to catch them, the intent groups turn- 
ing the animals over to examine their 
feet for the hated “rot”, the released 
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sheep springing out over the wide hill- 


side, with clean fleeces contrasting 
strongly against the green, and 
above all the great green hills 


and crags echoing back the occasional 
bark, the frequent bleat, the murmur 
of conversation. While the washing 
is going on, opportunity is taken to 
give the lambs the mark of the brand- 
ing iron, and to see that the older sheep 
are correctly marked. Fell sheep are 
branded with their owner’s initial 
burnt into hoof or horn—the farms dif- 
fering in the location of these marks 
according to the rule of the dale. The 
usual tar fleece-mark is palpably of 
little use on an animal which is con- 
stantly wandering or lying among mois- 
ture-beaded tussecks of grass, or soak- 
ing patches of heather and bracken. 
The iron is now seldom used for mark- 
ing the face of sheep, but ear-punching 
has frequently to be resorted to for dis- 
tinction of flocks. 

On the day following the washing 
the shearers take up their work, and 
very rapidly they do it. According to 
unwritten law, the day after shearing 
is over is given up to sports. These are 
as in the days of “Christopher North” 
and the Lakeland Poets, who frequent- 
ly joined in with the dalesmen. Every 
one tries his hand at wrestling, and 
some ludicrous contests take place. 
A couple of white-haired veterans get 
up to decide the victor in some bout 
which ended in a draw half a century 
ago. A ring is formed, a referee chosen, 
and the contest begins. They prance 
round, get holds, and slip them a dozen 
times, then settle to work. After a 
good deal of struggling they topple 
over, the worthy underneath averring 
that he stumbled over a tussock of 
grass, or slipped on a stone, “else he was 
just gahen to bring him ower t’ but- 
tock”. The referee’s decision is dis- 
puted, and, egged on by their laughing 
partisans, the loser challenges the other 
to another bout. 
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“Na, na, lad, ah’ve licked the’ fair 
enew.” 

After “t’ clippin’” the routine of the 
shepherd’s work begins anew, but the 
summer mists have now to be contend- 
ed with. Generally speaking, nowa- 
days, the shepherd’s chiefest dangers— 
and so far as actual casualties are con- 
cerned, they are quite mild—lies in 
these. At any other season the day 
shows at early morn what it will be. 
The night mists dissipate, and the sky 
becomes “clear as a bell” in spring, the 
jags and crannies of the distant moun- 
tains being very distinct; in autumn the 
western wind, piling billow upon billow 
of dense cloud on to the mountain, fore- 
tells to the shepherd that the valley 
cannot be left to-day. For weeks to- 
gether in winter the mist hangs over 
the fells, soaking the spongy moss, but 
the shepherd does not need to venture 
forth then. When a gale is blowing on 
the hill-tops—and what is a barely per- 
ceptible breeze often is of immense 
strength there—the sheep are very loth 
to go up, and the shepherd, therefore, 
drives them on the more sheltered side 
and into the ghylls of the mountain. 

When feeding, sheep have often to 
cross considerable beds of scree from 
one patch of herbage to another. So 
long as their footing does not give way 
there is no danger, but “with the slip 
of a sheep’s feet goes his head”, and 
very often they struggle wildly down 
hill with the débris they are dislodging. 
Terror robs them of all power of climb- 
ing. A boulder from the crags above 
may hasten the final fall into the rock 
basin or “doup”, hundreds of feet be- 
low, where fhe scree-bed ends. On 
other occasions they become crag-fast 
whilst climbing. The sheep dare climb 
no further up the stiff angle, and the 
shepherd must not descend lest a gath- 
ering momentum should carry him past 
the animal and over the cliff. A rope 
is used, and, once a man is lowered,the 
animal regains courage, and, guided by 
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hand and voice, makes a final effort to 
get back to safety. Only occasionally 
are sheep blown over the cliffs during 
gales, but this is not so entirely due to 
the vigilance of the shepherd and his 
dogs in keeping them from such dan- 
gerous situations as to their natural 
aversion for windy positions. This 
comparative immunity does not, how- 
ever, apply with so much force to some 
of the lower crags, especially those sur- 
rounding the deep. pools of the moun- 
tain becks. The rocks in such a place 
are apt to be treacherous, not only be- 
ing loose and broken, but masked with 
long fringes of rotten heather and 
bracken. Near the level of the cascade 
by which the water enters the “dub”, 
the slope becomes more abrupt, and it 
is here that sheep lose their footing, 
and, help not being at hand, they are 
drowned. So many as half a dozen 
carcasses have been observed floating 
in the pool beneath a mountain water- 
fall. 

The shepherd may be driving, on 
what appears to be a settled summer 
day, along an elevated valley, walled 
in by rocky ridges, when a cloud drives 
in behind him and beneath him, com- 
pletely blotting out dogs and flock in a 
filmy gray veil. At such a time young 
shepherds may lose their bearings and 
wander into an adjacent valley, but the 
dogs will bring their charge safely 
home. Sheep do not move far when the 
mist hangs, but as soon as it rises make 
off like the wind. Experienced men, 
therefore, simply halt and wait for the 
clearing, which may be some hours dis- 
tant. But even if he abandoned his 
flock the shepherd would not come to 
harm. The novice at traversing the 


fells under cloud may suddenly find 
himself on a ledge where an incautious 
movement threatens a fall into a tre- 
mendous chasm, but there have been 
signs of this far back. Occasionally 
a shepherd who has been caught in the 
mist walks home in front of his flock, 
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having passed through without seeing 
or hearing them. It is obvious that the 
air, being surcharged with particles of 
moisture so fine and dense as to convey 
a white impression to the eye, will not 
readily carry sound. 

There are many opinions as to whe- 
ther sheep-dogs are ever at a loss to 
determine their position as well as that 
of the flock. My own idea is that they 
locate themselves perfectly by hearing 
—and it is acknowledged that their 
sense in this direction has a wider 
range than ours. Some of the more ob- 
servant shepherds, too, use this power. 
They are aware of wide differences in 
the sounds of wind and streams at 
different points of their beats, and of 
this we have a proof. We were wan- 
dering over Bowfell with an old shep- 
herd. The mist hung in ragged edges 
half way down the Band; the ill- 
marked path ceased at the summit, and 
we blundered along toward Eskhause. 
The old man allowed us to guide until 
we came to where sheer cliffs seemed 
to drop in every direction, and we in 
despair appealed to him. 

“Listen,” he said. 

A curlew whistled far above, the 
wind lisped among the crags and screes 
around, the merry rattle of a distant 
rill rose from beneath. The old man, 
without a word of explanation, took us 
round the hillock, and again we lis- 
tened. The curlew was silent, the wind 
a trifle more boisterous, and a sound 
of rushing waters more clear. 

“The sound heard on the far side of 
the hill was that of the outlet of Angle 
Tarn” (which, indeed, was almost sheer 
“elow), “whereas you now hear the in- 
fant Esk.” 

The weeks pass on—-the days are sul- 
try and the newly-shorn sheep, on a 
fine afternoon, commence to huddle 
towards the walls and under the crags, 
the foxes run slily towards their earth, 
the hawks and ravens congregate 
round their unclimbable nesting-places 














and scream derision at the deepening 
silence. A thunderstorm is approach- 
ing. For the past few days a dense 
bank of vapor has been collecting in 
the southwest, heavy and black at sun- 
rise, dissipating into a distant blue at 
midday, and massing again at sunset. 
A slight breeze rustles among the grass 
and heather, cooling the feverish air; 
a sound like the slacking of quicklime 
rolls up the valley. The sky grows 
still darker, and the shepherd seeks a 
shelter whence he can see his flock. 
There is a momentary lifting of the 
clouds, and then, dark-gray with fall- 
ing rain, they swoop along the distant 
fells. A ragged flush of lightning illu- 
mines the valley-head, a peal of thun- 
der crashes, and the storm begins. 
Every half-minute the scene is lit up, 
and crash and roar re-echo through the 
glens. Now, to the parched slopes, the 
dingy crags, and the shrunken rills 
comes the rain in sheets. In half an 
hour every defile is full of water, and 
it is a time of great danger to the sheep 
who have sheltered there. Trapped by 
the flood on some grassy level, they are 
Swept away and get drowned, and the 
screaming, wheeling scavengers of the 
fells mark where the body lies. The 
storm ceases almost as abruptly as it 
began, the sun shines out and the 
mountain sides are redolent of renewed 
life. 

Now, summer days draw to a close; 
frost rime covers the grass at day- 
break, the days get shorter, high winds 
are frequent. At first the shep- 
herd drives his flock along the higher 
ground, to conserve the more conven- 
ient forage for days when fog banks 
and snow will not permit a visit to the 
tops. The heather on the moor dies 
from purple to brown, the grassy slopes 
assume a flabby yellow, the becks swell 
out under the liberal rains, and every- 
where the approach of winter is en- 
closed. A very anxious period to the 
shepherd is this. So long as there is 
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grass he must drive his flock along 
those wide upland plains where the 
cold northeaster races, over which snow 
and rain-squalls hover. The work is 
one of inconceivable discomfort, the 
most harrassing side of a disagreeable 
calling. During these patrols one or 
two sheep may elude the vigilance of 
the shepherd and his dogs, and these 
are seldom folded home. The fox and 
the raven squabble over the carcases. 

Occasionally the dogs bring the flock 
home through the whirling flakes with- 
out the shepherd’s aid—he has walked, 
in the semi-darkness associated with a 
mountain snowstorm, on to the treach- 
erous fringe of a ghyll, and been hurled 
fifty feet or more into its bed. Some- 
times the fall is followed by uncon- 
sciousness, and this means death. One 
of the world’s most plaintive scenes is 
that of a flock being guided home with- 
out human aid. The dogs halt at the 
head of the intake waiting for the gate 
to be opened, the sheep in dumb terror 
huddle towards the bars. Backward 
and forward the faithful collies wan- 
der, with an eye ever towards the mist- 
enveloped higher ground, expectant of 
their master’s return. When this state 
of affairs is noticed from the farm- 
houses, a search party is instantly or- 
ganized, and news of the mishap 
spreads like lightning far down the 
dale. In half an hour a dozen resolute 
men and a score of dogs are ready to 
face the white horror of the fells, and 
all night long, whether a screeching 
blizzard hold revel or the bright moon 
shines over quiet banks of snow, the 
search is carried on. The dogs are 
most useful now; their sense of smell 
allows them to mark down any body 
lying beneath the wreaths, and usually 
a rescue or a recovery of the body is 
effected ere the party turn towards 
home and rest. 

The following record of searches for 
sheep among the snow-drifts gives an 
idea of the way in which discoveries of 
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the wanderers are sometimes made. 
“The snow abated before morning, 
when word came round that about fifty 
sheep were missing from Crag Forest 
Farm. Our friends straightway pre- 
pared to go and see if their services 
would be of use, but before the farm in 
question was reached we saw a party 
of men and dogs making towards the 
open fell. By cutting across one or 
two intakes, knee-deep in snow and 
slush, we intercepted them before they 
divided to examine the likeliest hollows 
and ghylls to right and left. Here and 
there a wind-swept summit or tall 
bleak crag loomed above the glittering 
white, a few dark lines alone showing 
the deeper ghylls. The wind was 
‘quiet’ or ‘lown’d’, as the shepherds 
call it, or we would have been unable 
to cope with the drifting snow. . 

The men stopped where they said was 
a buried ghyll, and the dogs began to 
smell over the frozen crust. In a few 
minutes one barked, then followed a 
most exciting burrowing as the whole 
pack got together. Our party began to 
dig a few yards away from the place 
the dogs had located, for the ghyll was 
deep, and if the sheep were at its bot- 
tom a tunnel might have to be made. 
The powdery drift flew before the 
quickly-plied spades, and soon the fore- 
most worker was below the level of the 
snow. As we scrambled down to take 
a turn with the tools (for the work was 
most exhausting), we found the heat in 
the excavation already great. In one 
corner a frozen mass was presently 
encountered. This was carefully dug 
round, and in a few seconds a sheep 
was liberated. ‘No worse; it has only 
been one night in ‘the snow,’ was re- 
ported as we settled again to work. No 
further signs of life being found, a 
dog was brought down. After care- 
fully smelling around in the semi-dark- 
ness he selected a particular corner 
and began whining and scraping a hole. 
He was instantly hauled away, and 
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digging commenced anew. More sheep 
are found; then, with a sigh of relief, 
we climbed into the open air. How 
fresh and biting after the smoor of the 
tunnel! More gullies and hollows were 
traversed, but the dogs gave no more 
alarms till we reached a point where 
a boundary wall dipped out of sight 
into the snow. After glancing along ~ 
the surface the shepherds opened a 
shallow trench, and in less than ten min- 
utes had exhumed almost a score of 
sheep. Seeing neither smear nor wrin- 
kle on the glittering snow-crust, we 
asked how it was possible to locate the 
sheep so nearly, and the following ex- 
planation was vouchsafed: ‘Whep 
caught in a snowstorm, a sheep imme- 
diately lies down in the shelter of a 
boulder, wall, or gully, broadside on, 
so to speak, to the gale. Its breath 
rises through the porous covering, and 
being partially condensed on reaching 
the air, a damp place is made on the 
surface of the drift. When the animals 
are barely covered the shepherd looks 
for this sign, but when they are very 
deep below, the damp points are so 
minute that they cannot be discov- 
ered.’ ” 

Now, let the calendar move to the 
thirty-ninth day after the events al- 
ready described. 

“The scene on tthe fell is in strong 
contrast to the huge snow-bed we were 
last upon. There was a lingering beau- 
ty in the glittering levels, an impending 
horror in the awesome cliffs and the 
thin, straight lines which marked ghylls 
too deep for the snow to fill. But to- 
day, after a prolonged thaw (for De- 
cember), the dead, yellow grass appears 
between long, narrowing swathes of 
grimy snow—the contrasts have toned 
down considerably, and only on the dis- 
tant mountains is there a wreath of 
unpolluted white. Yesterday morning 
we were wandering over the forest 
with the shepherd and his dogs, when 
old Sam—a cur of vast intelligence, but 
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with so savage a temper that his fangs 
have long since been broken to prevent 
him injuring such sheep as he drives— 
gave that low whine inseparably asso- 
ciated in our minds with a sheep-res- 
cue. 

“‘Drat it, Sam, what is ther? cried 
the shepherd; then, turning to us, 
‘That’s t’ third time t’ ahld dog’s “set” 
when it’s cum be’t fell edge.’ 

“We walked to the edge of a rugged 
crag, below which a few tree-tops 
stuck through a mass of snow so firmly 
plastered that only an inappreciable 
quantity had yet thawed. The dog 
was now beside itself with delight and 
excitement—clearly some sheep were 
buried here. In a short half-hour a 
force of diggers had collected, and the 
necéssary shafts were rapidly made, 
but not for four hours of stern hard 
work did we come against the steep 
cliff face and find—nought. We had 
taken a wrong direction. Old Sam (the 
dog) was brought down to indicate 
anew the whereabouts of our quest, 
and after digging some yards to our 
left we encountered one of those hard- 
ened blocks which we knew contained 
a sheep. After being entombed for al- 
most forty days the poor creature was 
in a deplorable state. Its stomach 
seemed to have shrunk entirely away, 
its eyes were glazed and sightless, its 
whole body limp and powerless. The 
mouth opened, but so low had ebbed 
the stream of vigor that no sound is- 
sued. The sheep was barely alive. A 
little gin was at once administered to 
arouse the digestive organs so that nu- 
trition might be given freely, after 
which blankets were brought up from 
the house. Wrapped in these the sheep 
—a very light burden indeed—was 
transported to the warm kitchen, where 
it was fully brought round. The dogs 
gave great trouble at this point, and we 
are told that the quietest of them 
would not hesitate to worry and kill 
any sheep it found in so emaciated a 
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condition. It has been remarked that 
sheep-worrying is always most rife 
during the early spring after such a 
mishap as an early winter snowstorm. 
Digging again, more dead than alive, 
another two were reached together. 
Though so closely imprisoned in the 
snow, one of them had been able to 
reach its companion, and had torn and 
eaten the wool from its quarters. The 
surgical skill at command could not re- 
move the wool clogging its vitals, and 
a few hours after the rescue the sheep 
had to be killed. The last gallery cut 
in the snow enabled us te reach a 
sheep which had squeezed itself during 
the storm close to the cliff. The moss, 
so far as it could reach, had been de- 
voured, the soil had been sucked from 
the crevices of the rock, and the bare 
stone itself had been polished by much 
licking. This sheep was unmistakably 
the best in condition of those rescued 
that day.” 

Sheep which have been buried in the 
snow for such lengths of time are very 
slow to recover from the effects, and 
few of them are again sent to graze on 
the fell. They are fattened at all haz- 
ards and sold to the butchers. 

When it is observed that the average 
mountain sheep-farm has twelve acres 
of land on the tops to one in the bot- 
tom, it will be apparent that the sheep 
turned off the grass in autumn would 
overstock the other land if a large 
number of the lambs or “hogs” were 
not wintered at other places than on 
their owner’s farm. On the moss land 
near the sea farmers are open ‘to take 
them and keep them alive till spring, 
and to these places a good many are 
annually driven. Before this system 
was broached the mountain farmer 
could only hope to raise one-half of his 
lamb crop—about one-sixth succumbing 
to the perils of early days on the moors, 
and one-third more during the first 
winter of sheer hunger; for the hay 
crop in these elevated situations is a 
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very small one, and the other food is 
scarce. The sudden change of level 
and diet involved in wintering out has 
invariably a bad effect on these im- 
mature animals, and often a consider- 
able number die. 

For the ewes at home the winter is a 
time of privation. It makes the heart 
ache to see them follow the shepherd 
with his load of hay, greedily consum- 
ing whatever may fall; to see them, 
when snow is on the ground, endeavor- 
ing to scoop something eatable out of a 
frozen, half-rotten turnip; to see them 
lying against the walls for shelter when 
the blizzard runs riot up the valley, 
chewing their cud in quiet misery, per- 
haps thinking of the awful storm that 
is raging on the higher ground. The 
shepherd is having a hard time, too, in 
earrying food through the knee-deep 
Slush, but there is a warm kitchen for 
his shelter when work is done. Still 
he approaches his hungering flock with 
genuine pity; he knows that sheep 
which left the moorland weighing over 
a couple of hundredweights will only 
earry half that weight back again, and 
that many will never range the moun- 
tains again. He feels savagely the 
hardship of it all, but he is powerless 
to alter it. Therefore he is glad when 
anything happens which can make him 
forget the dumb suffering of his flock. 
Card-playing at night and fox-hunting 
during the day are the only recreations 
possible in the dales. Every one, male 
and female, has sworn death to the 
foxes, and hounds always have an 
eager following. The whole population 
joins in the hunt, and more than one 
female has been chosen “Hunt Mayor” 
in different valleys. As this appoint- 
ment requires a correct knowledge of 
“earths” and how they may be stopped, 
as well as of the especial propensities 
and whereabouts of the local foxes, it 
must be conceded that the ladies so 
honored could, at least, hold their own 
with the men in knowledge of the tech- 
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nicalities of hunting. The “Mayor” is 
the local deputy M. F. H., having com- 
plete direction of the field when hunt- 
ing his own district. A new “Mayor” 
is generally chosen at the supper after 
the last hunt of the season in a*particu- 
lar district, and this feast is a great 
event in the shepherd’s diary. 

While in the district the hounds are 
maintained by the subscriptions of the 
farmers, many of whom contribute in 
kind, one sending in a sheep, perhaps, 
and another a bag of meal. The hunts- 
men’s wages are quickly raised, and 
the farmers vie in offering to kennel 
the pack. At some ancient farmhouse 
a meet is called at the earliest hour 
there is light enough to see properly. 
Retiring by day into the most out-of- 
the-way parts of the mountains, the 
fells fox is forced to run some distance 
ere committing his depredations. He 
makes nightly sorties into the outlying 
valleys and distant levels, and in his 
attacks on fowl-houses is even less 
merciless than his brother of the shires. 
A single fox once raided a goose-hovel, 
no fewer than sixteen of which were 
missing when the place was visited 
by the owner next morning. Clearly 
the fox could not have deported this 
number of birds, and eventually the 
dead bodies were found buried in the 
midden, not twenty yards from the hut 
in which the geese had been kept. 
Bearing in mind, therefore, Master 
Reynard’s propensity to wander far of 
nights, the huntsman is early afoot, 
and attempts to intercept his return. 
He draws the “lown’d” side of the fell 
(i.e., that side on which the breeze is 
least felt) first, and rarely fails in get- 
ting a chase, for, as previously noted, 
the game is numerous. Striking a trail, 
the hounds race merrily into the fell- 
heads—Reynard in front, hearing their 
music, makes forward to gain his home 
before they can overhaul him, but finds 
the way baulked by a number of shep- 
herds and their dogs who have climbed 
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to the earth whilst it was still dark. 
He turns to make for another “earth” 
more distant, but is often rolled over 
in his stride. As the morning goes on, 
more and more scents are struck, with 
the inevitable result that the pack 
splits up into threes and fours, each 
bevy hunting for all it is worth with a 
detachment of the field chasing after it. 
No fewer than seven foxes have been 
known to be afoot in the hinterland 
surrounding Buckbarrow earth at one 
time, within the radius of half a mile. 

The “earth-stoppers”, it may be re- 
marked, are often disappointed of a 
view of the hunting after all. I knew 
one man of over seventy climb from 
Sacgill to the top of Buckbarrow be- 
fore daylight. Arrived there, he 
stopped all the holes he could find, lit 
a small fire of peat, and stayed till 
nightfall, with his two dogs for com- 
pany. This was a day when February 
rain-clouds closed thick about the fells, 
and his position could only have been 
one of great discomfort. Meantime, 
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the huntsman, in a farmyard half a 
dozen miles away, was disconsolately 
wandering about alone, for, on the pre- 
vious day, when the hounds were walk- 
ing across the mist-piled division be- 
tween two valleys, the majority of 
them had bolted on a hot scent, and 
could not be traced. However, they 
turned up at the kennels (at Ambleside 
some ten miles off in a line), having 
apparently run to Swarthfell earth, 
near the foot of Uliswater—a distance 
of at least a dozen miles as the crow 
flies. Whether they killed the fox they 
pursued so far and so well cannot be 
told, but I have a great desire to be- 
lieve that it escaped and is still rang- 
ing the fells. May it be in front of our 
pack next time I go fox-hunting with 
the shepherds! 

With such incidents as these to pass 
time in the happening and their re- 
counting, the shepherd’s winter drags 
slowly through, and longer, brighter 
days at length proclaim the advent of 
another year. 

William T. Palmer. 





NATAL MEMORIES. 


BY LADY BROOME, 


As I sit, sad and alone, in my empty 
home, dreading the cries of the news- 
paper boys in the streets, my thoughts 
often fly back to the “Fair Natal’ I 
knew long ago. More than twenty 
years have passed since I last saw it. 
Then, as now, it was early summer- 
time. The wide, well-watered stretches 
of veldt were brilliantly green and 
covered with blossom, chiefly lilies and 
cinerarias, the spruits were running 
like Scotch burns, and the dreadful red 
dust of the winter months no longer 
obscured everything. I have often, be- 


tween April and November, not known 
what was within an approaching bank 
of solid red cloud, until the shouts of 
the unseen little “Voor-looper” warned 
me that a huge wagon and its span of 
perhaps twenty or thirty oxen had to 
be avoided. 

But after November dust gives place 
to mud on the roads; mud of a singu- 
larly tenacious quality, formed from 
tLe fertile red clay soil. I don’t believe 
it rains anywhere so hard as it does in 
Natal, and during the summer months 
it is never safe to part for a single hour 
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from the very best waterproof cloak 
which you can procure, or from a sub- 
stantial umbrella. Round Maritzburg 
a thunderstorm raged nearly every 
summer afternoon, coming up about 
three o’clock. But when, by any 
chance, that thunderstorm passed us by, 
we regretted it bitterly, for the oppres- 
sive, suffocating heat was then ever 
so much worse. Even the poor fowls 
used to go about with their beaks open 
and their wings held well away from 
tueir sides, literally gasping for breath. 
One was prepared for thunderstorms, 
even on the largest scale, when they 
came up with the usual accompani- 
ments of massed clouds, rumbling or 
crashing thunder, and were followed by 
a deluge of rain; but I could not get 
used to what I have never seen any- 
where else, and which could only be 
described as a “bolt from the blue”. 
A very few days after my arrival at 
Maritzburg, at the end of 1875, I was 
standing one afternoon in the shade of 
my little house on a hill, anxiously 
watching the picturesque arrival of an 
ox-wagon, laden with my boxes. It 
was in the very early summer, and the 
exigencies of settling in left me no time 
to worry about the thunderstorms, of 
which, of course, I had often heard. 
A more serene and brilliant afternoon 
could not be imagined, and it was not 
even hot—at all events, out of the sun. 
My two small boys, as usual, trotted 
after me like dogs, and clamored to 
assist at the arrival of the wagon; so 
I lifted the little one up in my arms 
and stood there, with an elder boy 
clinging to my skirts. Suddenly, out 
of the blue unclouded sky, out of the 
blaze of golden sunshine, came a flash 
and a crash, which seemed as if it must 
be the crack of doom. No words at my 
command can give any idea of the in- 
tolerable, blinding glare of the light 
which seemed to wrap us round, or of 
the rending sound, as if the universe 
were being torn asunder. I suppose I 
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flung myself on the ground, because 
I was crouching there, holding the little 
boys beneath me with some sort of pro- 
tective instinct, when, in a second or 
two of time, it had all passed, for I 
heard only a slight and distant rumble. 
I do not believe the sun had ceased 
shining for an instant, though its light 
had seemed to be extinguished by that 
blaze of fire. Never can I forget my 
amazement, an amazement which even 
preceded my deep thankfulness at 
finding we were absolutely unhurt, the 
fearless little boys only inquiring, 
“What was that, Mummy?’ There 
had been no time for their rosy cheeks 
even to pale. I wonder what color I 
was. I looked at the little stone house 
with astonishment to find it still there, 
for I had expected nothing but a heap 
of ruins. Nay, it seemed miraculous 
that the hills all round should still be 
standing. 

1 only saw one more flash equally bad 
during my two summers in Natal, and 
that was during a thunderstorm, and 
was accompanied by terrific hail. Of 
course, I was then in a house, and try- 
ing to distract my thoughts from the 
weather, which I knew must be anni- 
hilating my lovely garden, by dispens- 
ing afternoon tea. I am certain that 
flash came down upon the tea-tray, for 
when I lifted up my head (I defy any 
one not to cower before a stream of 
electricity which seems poured upon 
you out of a jug), I felt the same sur- 
prise at seeing my cups and saucers un- 
shattered. I am sure they had jumped 
about for I heard them, but they had 
recovered their eqanimity by the time ° 
I had. Almost every day one saw in 
the newspapers an account of some 
death by lightning, and I know of one 
only too-true story, in which our Kaffir 
washerman was the victim. He had 
left our house one fine Monday morning 
with a huge bag of clothes on his back, 
which he intended to wash in the river 
at the foot of the ‘hill, when he observed 
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one of these thunderstorms coming up 
unusually early, and so took shelter in 
the veranda of a small cottage by the 
roadside. After the worst of the storm 
had passed he was preparing to step 
outside, when a violent flash and a 
deafening thunderclap passed over the 
little house. The lightning must have 
been attracted by a nail, carelessly 
sticking up in its shingled roof. The 
poor Kaffir chanced to be standing ex- 
actly beneath this nail, and was struck 
down dead at once. I was told that he 
was in the act of speaking, promising 
some one that he would return the 
same way that very afternoon. The 
streets of Maritzburg used, in my day, 
to be mended, or hardened, with a sort 
of ironstone which abounds in the dis- 
trict, and in one of these daily thunder- 
storms it was not uncommon to see the 
electricity rising up, as it were, from 
the ground to meet the descending fluid. 
Of course, the rivers soon became im- 
passable, and I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of four guests, who had ridden out 
rather earlier than usual to have tea 
with me, being kept in our tiny house 
all night. More than one attempt was 
made before dark to find and use the 
little wooden bridge over the stream, 
which could hardly be called a river, 
but its whereabouts could not even be 
perceived, and the horses steadily re- 
fused to go out of their depth. So 
there was nothing for it except to re- 
turn, drenched to the skin, and bivouac 
under our very small roof for the night. 

And yet one is so glad of these small 
rains, after the long dry winter, when 
all vegetation seems to disappear off 
the baked earth, and the cattle become 
so thin that it is a wonder the gaunt 
skeletons of the poor trek-oxen can 
support the weight of their enormous 
spreading horns. The changes of tem- 
perature in winter were certainly very 
trying. The day began fresh and cold 
and bracing, but the brilliant sunshine 
soon changed that into what might be 
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called a very hot English summer's 
day. About four o’clock, when the sun 
sloped towards the western hills, it be- 
gan to grow cold again, and no wrap or 
greatcoat was too warm to put on then. 
By night one was only too glad of as 
big a fire on the open hearth as could 
be provided, for fuel was scarce and 
very expensive in those days. Doubt- 
less the railway has improved all those 
conditions; but Natal, as far as I saw 
it, is not a well-wooded country, except 
on the Native Reserves, and the only 
forest—oush, as they would call it in 
Australia—which I saw cost me a fifty- 
mile ride to get to it! 

Our poor Kaffir servants used to get 
violent and prostrating colds in winter, 
in spite of each being supplied with an 
old greatcoat, which had once belonged 
to a soldier. This the master provides; 
but if the man himself can raise an 
aged and dilapidated tunic, he is su- 
premely happy. Anything so grotesque 
as this attire cannot weli be imagined, 
for the red garment (it was almost un- 
recognizable as ever having been a 
tunic by that time) is worn with per- 
fectly bare legs, a feather or two stuck 
jauntily on the head or with a crown- 
less hat, and the true dandy addsa 
cartridge case passed through a wide 
hole in the lobe of his ear, and filled 
with snuff; nor will any Kaffir stir out 
of doors without a long stick, on ac- 
count of the snakes, but only the police 
used to be allowed to carry the knob- 
kerry, which is a sort of South African 
shillelagh, and a very formidable 
weapon. 

It always seemed strange to me that 
a climate which was, on the whole, so 
healthy for human beings should not 
be favorable to animal life. Dogs do 
not thrive there at all, and soon become 
infested with ticks. One heard con- 
stantly of the native cattle being deci- 
mated by strange and weird diseases, 
and horses—especially imported horses 
—certainly require the greatest care. 
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They must never be turned out whilst 
the dew is on the grass, unless with a 
sort of muzzling nosebag on, and the 
snakes are a perpetual danger to them, 
though the bite is not always fatal, for 
there are many varieties of snake 
which are not venomous. Still, a native 
herse is always on the look out for 
snakes and dreads them exceedingly. 
One night I was cantering down the 
main street of Maritzburg on a quiet 
old pony, on my way to the Legislative 
Council, where I wanted to hear a very 
interesting debate on the native ques- 
tion (which was the burning one in 
that day), and my pony suddenly 
leaped off the ground like an antelope, 
and then shied right across the road. 
This panic arose from his having 
stepped on a thin strip of zine cut 
from a packing-case, which must have 
been opened as usual outside the store 
or large shop which we were passing. 
As soon as the pony put his foot on one 
end of the long, curled-up shaving, it 
must have risen up and struck him 
sharply, waking unpleasant memories 
of former encounters with snakes. 

Railways were only a dream of the 
near future in my day. Indeed, the 
first sod of the first railway—that be- 
tween Durban and Pietermaritzburg— 
was only turned on January 1, 1876, 
amid great enthusiasm. In my day a 
mail-cart made a tri-weekly trip be- 
tween the two towns—fifty-two miles 
apart—and that was horsed, but on 
anything like a journey either oxen or 
mules were used. 

I have seen an ox-wagon arriving at 
a ball, with pretty young ladies inside 
its sheltering hood, who had been 
seated there all day long, having start- 
ed in their ball-dresses directly after 
breakfast! Mules were in great re- 
quest for draught purposes, and, up to 
a point, they answered admirably, 
jogging along without distress over 
bad roads, which would soon have 
knocked up even the staunchest horses. 
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But a mule is such an unreliable ani- 
mal, and his character for obstinacy 
is thoroughly well-deserved. When a 
mule, or a team of mules, stops on a 
particularly sticky bit of road, no pow- 
er on earth will move him, and there is 
nothing for it but to await his good 
pleasure. I have, two or three times, 
journeyed behind a team of sixteen 
mules, and I always suffered great anx- 
iety lest they should cease to respond 
to the incessant cries of their “‘Cape- 
boy” driver, or the still more-persuasive 
arguments of his assistant, who bore 
quite a collection of whips of different 
lengths for emergencies. Happily, the 
roads were then in fairly good order, 
and, beyond a tendency to drop into a 
slow walk at the slightest hill, the 
mules behaved irreproachably. 
Locomotion was the great difficulty 
in those days, and we island-dwellers 
cannot easily realize the vast and track- 
less spaces which lie between the 


specks of townships on a huge contin- 


ent. Natal is magnificently watered 
and grassed in the summer, but the 
big rivers are not only a hindrance to 
journeying, but from a sanitary point 
of view they are as undrinkable as the 
Nile, and probably for the same rea- 
sons. Still they are there, and future 
generations will doubtless use them for 
irrigation and canals, and all the needs 
of advancing civilization. 

In my day the Boer was quite an 
unconsidered factor, and we felt we 
were performing a Quixotically-gener- 
ous action when, at his own earnest 
entreaty, we took him and his debts 
and his native troubles on our own 
shoulders. He was always extremely 
dirty, and about a thousand years be- 
hind the rest of the civilized world in 
his ideas. His religion was a super- 
stition worthy of the Middle Ages, and 
his notions of morality went a good 
deal further back than even those prim- 
itive times. 

I hope I may not be mistaken for 
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that. un-English and unaccountable 
creature, a “pro-Boer”, if I confess that 
the only Boer I ever was personally 
brought into contact with seemed to me 
a delightful person! «This is how it 
happened. Soon after my arrival in 
Maritzburg, a bazar was held in aid of 
some local literary undertaking. Ba- 
zars were, happily, of very rare occur- 
rence in those parts, and this one 
created quite an excitement, and real- 
ized an astonishingly large sum of 
money. The race-week had been chosen 
for the purpose of catching customers 
among: the numerous visitors to Pieter- 
maritzburg in that gay time, and the 
wiles employed seemed very successful. 
I never heard how or why he got there, 
but I only know that a stout, com- 
fortable, well-to-do Dutch farmer sud- 
denly appeared at the door of the ba- 
zar. He was, of course, at once assailed 
by pretty flower-girls and lucky-bag 
bearers, and cigars and kittens were 
promptly pressed on him. But the old 


gentleman had a plan and a method of 
his own, on which he proceeded to act. 
He had not one syllable of English, so 
it was a case of deeds, not words. He 
began at the very first stall and worked 


his way all round. At each stall he 
pointed to the biggest thing on it, and 
held out a handful of coins in payment. 
He then shouldered his purchase as far 
as the next stall where he deposited it 
as a gift to the lady selling, bought her 
biggest object, and went on round the 
hall on the same principle. When it 
came to my turn he held out to me the 
largest wax doll I ever beheld, and 
earried off a huge and unwieldy doll’s 
house which entirely eclipsed even his 
burly figure. My next door (or rather 
stall) neighbor had a table full of 
glass and china, and she consequently 
viewed the approach of this article of 
bazar commerce with natural misgiv- 
ing, but as this ideal customer relieved 
her of a very large, ugly breakfast set, 
she managed to make room for the 
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miniature house until she could arrange 
a raffle and so get:rid of it. The Jast 
I saw of that Boer, who must have 
contributed largely to our receipts, was 
his leading a very small donkey, whick 
he had just bought at the last stall; 
away by a-blue ribbon halter: I be 
lieve it was the only. “object” in the 
whole bazar which could possibly be of 
the slightest practical use to him, but 
the contrast between.the weak-kneed 
and frivolously-attired donkey and. its 
sturdy purchaser was irresistibly. com- 
ic. No one seemed to know in the least 
whe he was, but we supposed he must 
have come down for the races and 
backed the winners very successfully, 

Our little house stood on a hill about 
a mile from Maritzburg, and, looking 
back on the formation of the surround- 
ing country, one realizes how badly the 
towns in Natal, and probably all over 
South Africa, are placed for the pur- 
poses of defence. Every town, or even 
little hamlet or township, which I saw, 
stood in the middle of a wide plain 
with low hills all round it, so it is easy 
for me to realize how soon cannon 
planted on those hills would wreck the 
buildings. There was a great and 
agreeable difference in the tempera- 
ture, however, up on that little hill, but 
towards the close of the dry winter 
season the water supply became an 
anxiety. In spite of the extremely 
cold nights up there, any plant for 
which I could spare a daily pail of 
water blossomed beautifully all through 
the winter. I was advised to select my 
favorite rose bushes before the summer 
rains. had ceased, and to have the baths 
of the family emptied over them every 
day, which I did with perfect success, 
and was even able to include some 
azaleas and camellias in the list of the 
favored shrubs. 

I was much struck with the rapid 
growth of trees in Natal, and it was 
astonishing to see the height and solid- 
ity of trees planted only ten years be- 
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fore, especially the eucalyptus. But 
grass walks or lawns are much discour- 
aged in a garden on account of the fa- 
cility they afford as cover for snakes, 
and red paths and open spaces are to 
be seen everywhere instead. Even the 
lawn-tennis of that day was played on 
smooth courts of firmly-stamped and 
rolled red clay. I wonder how the 
golf-players manage—for play they do, 
I am certain, as nothing ever induces 
either a golfer or a cricketer to forego 
his game. 

One morning, very early, I was taken 
to the market, and it certainly was an 
extraordinary sight. The marketplace 
is always one of the most salient fea- 
tures of a South African town, and is 
tie centre of local gossip, just as is the 
“bazar” of the East. It was an im- 
mense open space thronged with buyers 
and sellers: whites, Kaffirs, coolies, 
emigrants from St. Helena, and many 
enlookers like myself. It was all under 
covernment control, and seemed very 
well managed. There were official in- 
spectors of the meat offered for sale, 
and duly authorized weights and scales, 
round which surged a_ vociferous 
crowd. I was specially invited to 
view the butter sent down from the 
Boer farms up country, and I cannot 
say it was an appetizing sight. <A 
huge hide, very indifferently tanned, 
was unrolled for my edification, and it 
certainly contained a substance distant- 
iy resembling butter, packed into it, 
but apparently at widely differing in- 
tervals of time. The condiment was of 
various colors and—how shall I put 
it?—strengths; milk-sieves appeared 
also to have been unknown at that 
farm, for cow’s hair formed a notice- 
able component part of that mass of 
butter. However, I was assured that 
it found ready and willing purchasers, 
even at four shillings a pound, and that 
it was quite possible to remake it, as 
it were, and subject it to a purifying 
process. I confess I felt thankful that 
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the butter my small family consumed 
was made under my own eyes. 

Wagons laden with firewood were 
very conspicuous, and their loads dis- 
appeared rapidly, as did also piles of 
lucerne and other green forage. “There 
was but little poultry for sale, and very 
few vegetables. I remember noticing 
in all the little excursions I made, with- 
in some twenty miles of Maritzburg, 
how different the Natal colonist, at 
least of those days, was from the Aus- 
tralian or New Zealand pioneer. At 
various farmhouses where there was 
plenty of evidence of a kind of rough- 
and-ready prosperity, and much open- 
handed hospitality and friendliness, 
there would be only preserved milk 
and tinned butter available. Now 
these two items must have, indeed, 
been costly by the time they reached 
the farms I speak of. Yet there were 
herds of cattle grazing around. Nor 
would there be poultry of any sort 
forthcoming, nor a sign of a garden. 
Of course it was not my place to criti- 
cise; but if I ventured on a question, 
I was always told, “Oh, labor is so 
difficult to get. You know, the Kaffirs 
won’t work.” I longed to suggest that 
the young people I saw about might 
very well turn to and lend a hand, at all 
events, to start a poultry yard, or dairy, 
or vegetable garden. 

Now, at Fort Napier—the only forti- 
fied hill near Maritzburg—every little 
hollow and ravine was utilized by the 
soldiers stationed there as a garden. 
The men, of course, work in these little 
plots themselves, and grow beautiful 
vegetables. Potatoes and pumpkins, 
cabbages and onions, only need to be 
planted to grow luxuriantly. Why 
cannot this be done in the little farms 
around? I am afraid I took a selfish 
interest in the question, as it was so 
difficult, and often impossible, to pro- 
cure even potatoes. Such things grow 
much more easily, I was told, at Dur- 
ban; so probably those difficulties have 
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disappeared with the opening of the 
railway—the very railway of which I 
Saw the first sod turned. My own at- 
tempt at a vegetable garden suffered 
from its being perched on the top of a 
hill, where water was very difficult to 
get; but I was very successful with 
some poultry, in spite of having to 
wage constant war against hawks and 
snakes. 

How fortunate it is that one remem- 
bers the laughs of one’s past life better 
than its tears! That morning visit to 
the Pietermaritzburg market stands 
out distinctly in my memory, chiefly on 
account of an absurd incident I wit- 
nessed. I had been much interested 
and amused looking round, not only at 
the strange and characteristic crowd, 
but at my many acquaintances mar- 
keting for themselves. I had listened 
to the shouts of the various auctioneers 
who were selling all manner of hetero- 
geneous wares, when I noticed some 
stalwart Kaffirs bearing on their heads 
large open baskets filled entirely with 
coffee-pots of every size and kind. 
Roughly speaking, there must have 
been something like a hundred coffee- 
pots in those baskets. They were just 
leaving an improvised auction-stand, 
and following them closely, with an air 
of proud possession on his genial coun- 
tenance, was a specially-beloved friend 
of my own, who, I may mention, was 
the specially-beloved friend of all who 
knew him. 

“Are all those coffee-pots yours?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes, indeed; I have just bought 
them,” he answered. “You must know 
I am a collector of coffee-pots, and have 
a great many already; but how lucky 
I have been to pick up some one else’s 
collection as well, and so cheap, too!” 

The Kaffirs were grinning, and there 
seemed a general air of amusement 
about, which I could not at all under- 
stand until it was explained to me, later, 
that my friend had just bought his own 
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collection of coffee-pots. His wife 
thought that the space they occupied in 
her store-room could be better em- 
ployed, and, believing their owner 
would not attend the market that day, 
had sent the whole lot down to be sold. 
She told me afterwards that her dis- 
may was indeed great when her Kaffirs 
brought them back in triumph, an- 
nouncing that the “Inkose”’ (chieftain) 
had just bought them, so the poor lady 
had to pay the auctioneer’s fees, and 
replace the coffee-pots on their shelves 
with what resignation she could com- 
mand. 

One of my pleasantest memories of 
Natal, especially as seen by the light of 
present events, is of a visit I paid to 
the annual joint encampment of the 
Natal Carbineers and the Durban 
Mounted Rifles. It was only what 
would be called, I suppose, a flying 
camp, and the ground chosen that year 
(August, 1876) was on “Botha’s Flat”, 
half-way between Maritzburg and Dur- 
ban. I well remember how beautiful 
was the drive from Maritzburg over the 
Inchanga Pass, and how workmanlike 
the little encampment looked as one 
came upon it (after some break-neck 
driving), with its little tents dotted on 
a green down. 

Although one little knew it, that 
same encampment was the _ school 
where were trained the men who are 
showing to-day what lessons they then 
learned. The whole training seemed 
practicable and admirable in the high- 
est degree. It had to be carried out 
amid every sort of difficulty, and, in- 
deed, one might almost say discour- 
agement. In those distant days both 
these bodies of volunteers were strug- 
ling on with very little money, very 
little public interest or sympathy, and 
with great difficulty on the part of the 
members of these plucky little forces 
in obtaining leave for even this short 
annual drill. I was told that both the 
corps were much stronger on paper, 
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but that the absentees could not be 
spared from the stores, or sugar 
estates, or offices to which they be- 
longed. 

It was partly to show my own sym- 
pathy and interest in the movement 
that I accepted the invitation of the 
commandant to spend-a couple of 
nights at the camp and see what they 
were doing. A lonely little inn hard by, 
where a tiny room could be secured 
for me, made this excursion possible, 
and I can never forget some of the 
impressions of that visit. When I read 
in the papers now of how splendidly 
the Natal colonist:- has come forward, 
even from the purely military point. of 
view, I remember that camp, and I un- 
derstand that I was then watching the 
forging of those links in our long im- 
perial chain. The men now coming out 
so grandly as “soldiers of the Queen”, 
no matter by what local names they 
may be called, are probably the sons 
ot the stalwart volunteers I saw, but the 
teaching of that and the succeeding 
encampments has evidently borne good 
fruit. 

It was, indeed, serious work that 
they were all engaged on during those 
bright winter days, and my visit was 
not allowed to interrupt for a moment 
the drill which seemed to go on all 
through the daylight hours. What 
helped to make the lesson so valuable 
to the earnest learners was, that all 
went precisely as though a state of 
war existed. There were no servants, 
no luxuries—all was exactly as it prob- 
ably is now. 

I dined at the officer’s mess that eve- 
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ning. Our table-cloth was of canvas, 
our candles were tied to cross-pieces of 
wood, and the food was served in the 
tins in which it was cooked. Tea was 
our only beverage, but the open air had 
made us all so hungry that everything 
seemed delicious. It was, I remem- 
ber, bitterly cold, and the slight tent 
did not afford much shelter from the 
icy wind. How well I recollect my 
great longing. to wrap myself up in the 
one luxury of the camp—a large and 
beautiful goatskin karosse on which I 
was seated! But that would have been 
to betray my chilliness, which would 
never have done. We separated some- 
where about half-past eight—for we 
had dined as soon as ever it got too 
dark to go on drilling—but not before 
the whole encampment had assembled 
to. sing “God Save the Queen” with all 
their heart as well as with all their 
voice, a fitting finish to the day’s work. 

Although my stay in Natal lasted 
very little over a year, I made many 
friends there, and it is with sympath- 
izing regret I see in the roll-call of her 
local defenders the familiar names of 
those whom I remember as bright-eyed 
children. They have all sprung to 
arms in defence of the fair land of 
their fathers’ adoption, and when the 
tale of this crisis in the history of 
Natal comes to be written, the names 
of her gallant young defenders will 
stand out on its pages in letters of 
light, and the record of their noble 
deeds will serve as an example forever 
and forever. So will they not have 
laid down their lives in vain. 
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THE WOOING OF SARA LEPELL. 


Bonny Sara Lepell sat in the embra- 
sure of the deep oriel window of the 
white-panelled drawing-room she spe- 
cially liked to call her own, and clasped 
her two hands behind her copper-col- 
ored head. The window looked south 
over the blue strip of English Channel 
not half a mile away, and its lattices 
were flung right back—for it was a 
warm September, though now day was 
passing towards evening. 

Outside, just beneath, the gardens 
stretched in long prim alleys, brick laid, 
hedged with clipped privet; beyond, a 
great wilderness of fruit trees, hanging 
briar and honeysuckle arches, stiff 
rows of chestnuts, and undergrowth of 
flowering shrubs; then the twenty- 
feet-high red brick walls shut in Manor 
House and grounds from sight or sound 
of the outer world. 

And inside, Sara, with her short- 
sleeved white gown, amber necklace on 
whiter skin, yellow snood in copper 
curls, yellow trails of sash, yellow roses 
tucked in just where the folds of the 
muslin fichu crossed, sat swinging her 
feet in their yellow silk stockings—and 
looked, for all the world, like a bit of 
the gilded sunset sky. 

Half her attention was for her cousin 
Clementina standing with a handful of 
different-colored ribbons before an oval 
bronze-framed mirror on the opposite 
wall, half for the garden below. 

It was indeed time for the lengthy 
after-dinner sitting to be over, even in 
that first decade of our century when 
people dined early in the afternoon and 
sat till sundown. There was always 
company to dinner at the Manor House 
—company of the best, though chiefly 
masculine. Lord Lepell would have 
liked to have his bonny daughter al- 
ways with him, but he knew, what was 
due to his name—and never forgot she 





was motherless. More often than not 
daughter and niece+Clementina spent 
a good deal of her leisure time at the 
Manor one way and another—were sent 
from table before dinner was over, poor 
things; sometimes, when my Lord 
thought well to be particularly discreet, 
being ordered to take their meals in the 
privacy of their own rooms altogether. 
He had a fine sense of the proprieties, 
this old Whig—Tory, indeed, now the 
succession was secured, but always 
Hanoverian. Clementine put up with 
its inconveniences just as she put up 
with the dreariness of her position as 
Maid of Honor at that most sober Court 
of the Third George. 

For the loyalty of her branch of the 
family was but some five and twenty 
years old, dating merely from the res- 
toration of “forfeited estates”. It had 
to be emphasized somehow. So she 
bowed philosophically to the House of 
Rimmon, and cherished all the preju- 
dices of her Jacobite forbears, with the 
memory of France as the land of their 
exile and her birth. 

And meanwhile, as she had good rea- 
son to know, my Lord Lepell was a 
useful relation. He had never erred to 
need forgiveness that way. 

Clementina could keep watch on the 
garden very well, too, though standing 
back to it, for the glass tilted forwards, 
and she had eyes for a good deal more 
than her own black hair, though she 
was utilizing her ennui in trying vari- 
ous effects of color beside it. The sort 
of roving life she had led for so many 
years of her childhood had instinctively 
taught how to make use of everything. 
She had not grown up like Sara, a 
princess in her own right. 

“The scarlet suits you best,” said 
Sara. 


“Then it is not for the benefit of those 
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charming Hanoverians” — Clementina 
flung out one bare, olive-skinned arm, 
and let the ribbon dangle through her 
open fingers to the floor. “Dear me, 
who can have suggested to His Gra- 
cious Majesty the foisting of a whole 
German Legion upon this unfortunate 
village? I did hope to get in the coun- 
try, at least, a little peace from the 
jargon! Why didn’t they send us down 
a nice Scotch regiment? Think how 
fascinating to have had the bagpipes 
serenading us @ la Queen Mary at Holy- 
rood!” 

“The King sends the troops he can 
trust most. They are a splendid set 
of men! And you know—” 

“Oh, we poor Highlanders have learnt 
by now which side our bread is but- 
tered. But, frankly uow, wouldn’t you 
feel much safer with—a whole regiment 
of McInnes, say? H’m?...” How 
her black eyes twinkled! 

“One is quite enough,” said the little 
Sara, coldly, and all at once she drew 
herself very bolt upright. 

“To keep off the Old Guard of France, 
tout ensemble? Well done! May the 
Sausage Legion—isn’t that a good 
name, by the way?—find as staunch a 
defendress! She won’t be me. Are 
you counting, meanwhile, on their pro- 
tection supposing my Lord Napoleon 
trips across? I’d sooner trust the tender 
mercies of his officers any day. I won- 
der my uncle likes to have them con- 
tinually in and out here. And as for 
H.R. H. of York, if he gives me his 
hand again to kiss I shall bite it.” 

“How dare you speak like that?” 
cried Sara. “And under this roof?” 

“Go and tell him,” said Clementina, 
“and my Uncle that His Royalty offered 
to embrace me last night—by way of a 
change. . The McInnes would have 
dirked him had it been you, I’ve no 
doubt; I wonder he cares to hold a com- 
mission on such a staff.” 

“He is in the service of the King!” 

“So am I in the service of the Queen. 
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And do more every day for her, bless 
her plain little face, than you’ve ever 
done in your life. Ten pins per day— 
and who can tell how much of her hap- 
piness depends on them? Well, we'll 
see where his long legs will carry him 
when Boney steps ashore!” 

Sara stamped her foot on the ground.. 

“Have you no sense of honor... ” 

Clementina ostentatiously shrugged 
her shoulders. It was a little French 
trick of hers. 

“I’ve five others all crying out for 
food. . . . What else could you expect 
from an orphan—practically penniless, 
‘attainted’? The McInnes now would 
quite understand my position, I’m sure. 
He only got: his family’s attainder re- 
versed because his late Majesty had 
such a loathing for the old Laird, and 
thought, after all, the quickest way of 
sending the family to perdition would 
be to let them have money to ride there. 
And family quarrels began at once, 
sure enough. Oh, no offence! Of 
course, I’m not saying for an instant 
that this northern hero makes ill use of 
his money—it’s only people like myself 
who have none to whom that talent 
clings.” 

“Does Mr. McInnes confide in you, 
pray?” asked Sara, and Clementina 
noted the little red spot that began to 
show on either cheek, and laughed glee- 
fully back at her own image, reflected 
in the mirror. 

“I hear, by the way, all the barracks 
are taking fencing-lessons of their 
prisoner of war! Fancy a poor Frenck 
marquis on parole being the only 
swordsman in the place! Even the 
celebrated Laird—” 

“Mr. McInnes disarmed M. du Barrf 
easily.” 

“Pardon me, ’twas the other way.” 

“It was not.” 

“Well, well, maybe. Prisoners or 
parole can’t afford to be too success- 
ful. It answers better to be beater 
sometimes. But isn’t it droll, when 
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one thinks of it? Now, you ask the 
Laird all about it.” 

“I do not take the smallest interest in 
the matter;’—Sara tilted up her round- 
ed chin—“I am absolutely indifferent.” 
And she tried to look it. 

“Well, well, don’t be vexed.” 

“Vexed! I am not vexed. But I cer- 
tainly am not amused to sit here while 
you defame my King, and—and my 
principles, and—” 

“And your friend aur jambes agiles! 
Well, he doesn’t use them to run after 
me, at any rate. But I told you he 
hadn’t the sporting instinct strongly 

; developed,” said Clementina, critically 
poising her head as she fixed in two 
sturdy crimping-pins. 

“What ill-bred things you say! And 
I really think you needn’t come curling 
your hair in my sitting-room, anyhow.” 

Sara thrust her hot cheeks against 
the scented jasmine flapping in through 
the window. 

“A Frenchman, indeed! Your coun- 
try’s enemy! I wonder you have 
thought for such—such—” 

Clementina only began to hum. She 
had just seen the reflection of what she 
was waiting for, and now turned 
away. Sara, glancing round, thought 
she had left the room, but in reality 
she was close beside her, only hidden 
by the sweep of the long, dark window- 
curtains, her black frock befriending 
her. There rose a sudden shadow out 
of the twilight, blocking the window. 

“At last!” 

It was the form and voice Sara, too, 
was waiting for, so she instantly be- 
came very frigidly reserved. 

“Oh, is it you? We didn’t expect to 
see you for a much longer time. Have 
you done all your talking? Is the 
Council of War ended?” 

“It is for me,” said McInnes. 
you come out in the garden?” 

“Too cold, too damp,” said Sara, and 
she shook her curls over her face. “The 
dew is falling. Besides, are not all the 
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other officers out there? No? Surely 
you should be with them.” 

The McInnes was a very tall man, 
and the window not very high above 
the ground. He leant his arms on the 
sill, and began to smooth an end of yel- 
low sash-ribbon round one finger. Sara 
—surely she seemed a little nervous— 
pulled an ivy spray towards her 
and slowly picked it to pieces. 
When she glanced up it was to 
meet a pair of eyes looking so intent, 
and full and straight that— They 
were gray eyes, set far back and darkly 
rimmed. The light in them made them 
glow as deep water does when the sun 
is on it. He picked up the several little 
sprigs of ivy as they fluttered away, 
and laid them with much care, one upon 
another, in a heap on the sill. 

Then, being a wise man, he began to 
talk—not in an indifferent tone, for 
he took no pains to conceal its ring and 
undercurrent of stirred feeling; but his 
words were finely impersonal. 

“Nobody will be out yet. Our coun- 
cil isn’t nearly over. H.R. H. has got 
the plan of intrenchments with him. 
There’s no one inside?” 

“Clementina’s gone to—” Sara nearly 
took her revenge by saying “to curl her 
hair,” but refrained; her own curled 
naturally—“tie up her snood again.” 

McInnes noted every shadow on the 
fair little face. 

“Has she been airing her politics 
again? She only does it to tease. After 
all, isn’t it a woman’s nature—conserv- 
atism?” 

(“Sensible man!” commented Clem,; 
entina, and she echoed his laugh silent- 
ly behind the curtain. “And he owes 
me more than he realizes, did he but 
understand my fair cousin as I do!”’) . 

He knew, at any rate, on whose side 
Clementina’s sympathies were in this 
one campaign that was just then occu- 
pying his dearest hopes, and cared not 
a jot about any others she might choose 
to have. 
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‘ So'he only shifted a little nearer and 
deliberately took the last bit of ivy 
right out of Sara’s fingers. 

“Tell me what you’ve been talking 
about,” said Sara, evasively. She drew 
back’so that he might not see the warm 
eolor rising. 

“It’s the notion of the Sluices at 
Pevensey. We mean to set them in 
such a way that at any moment, should 
the French land, the Levels can be in- 
stantly flooded. The other plans are 
of the Martello Towers. They say it'll 
take fifty thousand bricks to complete 
& single course of one of them! The 
Duke of Richmond is responsible: for 
those, you know. They seem good— 
what was that?” 

‘It was Clementina slipping unper- 
ceived out of the room, with a wicked 
gleam in her black eyes. 

“Come out just a little way—in the 
garden—won’t you?” pleaded McInnes, 
persuasively. 


The dining-hall was all in darkness, 
save for the lights blazing in the big 
silver candelabra at one end of the 
long table. There were silver sconces 
with wax tapers branching out at in- 
tervals all down the walls, and stand- 
ing out in sharp relief against their 
dark panelling—but these had not been 
wanted. Little, low-latticed windows, 
set deep and wide, opened out down 
each side to the east and west. At the 
far end, above the great fireplace, gro- 
tesque carvings of ugly monks and 
medizval fantasies surrounded the 
deeply-cut lettering of the Lepell motto 
and the date 1390. Could you have 
pierced the forty feet of shadow to the 
dome roof you would have found the 
Same repeated on every black oaken 
beam. Fifty people you might put to 
dine at one sitting, and yet leave room. 
My Lord Lepell liked nothing better 
thin to prove it: 

And now, since: the German Legion 
had added its quota to society in that 
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little seaside Sussex village, when the 
terror of a French invasion beset the 
coast, and meetings and consultations 
of military authorities and country 
gentlemen were the order of the day, 
the Manor House had its echoes shaken 
out night after night. Not often in sense- 
less revelry, either—the air was too full 
of what the dark future might hold. 
Those were times when men. waked to 
action first, and then drank—to victory, 
or oblivion of disaster! 

This night there had been some seri- 
ous work under discussion—a new de- 
velopment in fortifications, a new 
scheme of coast defence. Round the 
table, at the far end, some dozen men 
were still gathered. The polished ma- 
hogany was cleared of glasses and de- 
canters, except where they were util- 
ized to hold down the curling edges of 
an outspread parchment chart. At the 
head sat my Lord Lepell. On his right 
hand the Commander-in-Chief, H. R. H. 
the Duke of York. Some of his staff— 
Graeme McInnes was one, but he had 
slipped away—had ridden over from 
Brighton with him. The Duke of Rich- 
mond sat over against him; gathered 
round there were the senior officers of 
the famous German Legion. 

Clementina counted them all as she 
stood pressed close up against the win- 
dow nearest to the little oasis of light. 
There was a black lace shawl over head 
and face and neck—nothing but the 
brightness of her twinkling eyes to 
distinguish her from the shadows all 
around. And all they said she heard. 

There came a stir, and MclInnes’s 
name was mentioned. One of the 
ofticers of the staff got up and came 
swinging out through the hall into the 
ante-room which led to the gardens. He 
hummed aloud as he sauntered down 
the brick-laid path, his spurred riding 
boots clanging noisily as he went, and 
looked nonchalantly across the privet 
hedges, as though he had no idea he 
were anywhere near either drawing- 
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rooms or boudoirs. And long before he 
had reached them McInnes came saun- 
tering down to meet him with equanim- 
ity quite as oblivious—only leaving two 
small hands glowing with the pressure 
of his lips. 

“Beautiful night,” yawned the Aide- 
de-camp. “The Commander-in-chief 
wants your ideas on marsh drainage, 
McInnes; I hope he'll release us soon, 
What’s that star over the chimney- 
stacks, I wonder? I used to know ’em 
all once. Camping out in trenches 
teaches one something, after all.” 

He laughed easily. 

Neither noticed the slim, black figure 
crouching behind a syringa bush before 
she skirted the square, and skimmed 
away down a side alley. But Sara, 
from her post of vantage, looking down 
through the gathering dusk, did. And 
the impulse seized her to go out, too, 
into the fresh, cool, night air; the room 
within seemed suddenly blank and des- 
olate. 


She found her way out down through 
a side door, catching up a cloak as she 
passed along. It was one of Clemen- 
tina’s, she noticed, as she hung it round 
her and pulled the hood over her head— 
much too big and long and loose. How- 


ever, the extra folds were all the 
warmer. 

Her cousin was not in sight, but Sara 
walked quietly on—half, as it were, in 
a dream—her mind running back 
through the past, and then leaping for- 
wards to the future—a future, whose 
contemplation even in thought sent the 
blood to her cheeks and a glint to her 
eves! ... But it was not in dream that 
all at once there. seemed to flash that 
cnrious medley of twinkling lights out 
of the far darkness! ... 

And Sara awoke—startled. What 
could it be? She put her hand up to 
her eyes and stared hard through the 
night. All was still and sombre. Sud- 
denly again, a triangle—three stars 
hung low down, very low down, in. the 
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sky, as it were; no mistaking this time. 
Two seconds—out they went. Sara 
waited no longer; she picked up her 
voluminous folds and set off, running 
down the path. What tricks was that 
wild Clementina up to now? The 
privet alleys came to an end; the path 
led on through the shrubberies. Once 
more, just straight in front, the three 
sparkling pin-points flashed out. Sara 
began to laugh. She felt like a child 
playing with a _ will-o’-the-wisp. ... 
And then—why here was the high, 
straight, brick wall of the garden front- 
ing her. She had come right down to 
the very end. 

But where was Clementina? 

She recognized her exact whereabouts 
by catching sight, in dim outline, of a 
certain little tumbledown summer- 
house, built up against the garden wall, 
open on the other three sides. She 
waited a moment and then turned and 
slowly ascended its shaky wooden 
steps—perhaps her cousin was in hiding 
there. There was a rough-hewn oak- 
branch table screwed down in the mid- 
die and a couple of rustic benches. 
Within and without ivy and virginian 
creeper made a hanging tapestry from 
roof to floor, and the stars shone fitfully 
through the leaves, though there was 
no moon. Sara paused, and stood drum- 
ming her fingers doubtfully on the 
rough edge of the table. 

The night was wonderfully still; she 
could hear the plash of the first incom- 
ing wave of the flowing tide as it broke 
on the shore. She was soothed into 
reverie again with the soft, familiar 
murmur and did not hear the slight, 
rustling sound close beside her, which 
presently stirred the silence. The green 
tapestry parted, and two figures stood 
at her side. One laid his hand on her 
arm. 

“Que vous étes tard, Mademoiselle 
Lepell,” murmured a _ voice, softly. 
Then, indeed, but not before, she 
turned sharply, terrified, but in another 
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moment, before she had time to think, 
speak, or escape, the speaker had 
quickly—though quite gently—drawn 
her after him. 

He pushed aside the ivy; it concealed 
an opening in the wall. As_ they 
stepped within, it fell again close and 
thick behind them, and Sara felt herself 
making a hurried descent down a suc- 
cession of steps. It was perfectly dark; 
the air smelt damp and close. 

“Prenez garde, Mademoiselle Clem- 
entina, je vous en prie.” He had not 
loosed her arm, and now tightened his 
hold to keep her from falling. 

Sara had opened her mouth to 
scream; she shut it resolutely as he 
spoke her name. Hair that curls, and 
has a copper hue, is generally associ- 
ated with a quick intuition and a capac- 
ity for instantaneous action. 

This, then, was meant for Clemen- 
tina. It was possible much underlay it. 
For Clementina’s sake secrecy was per- 


haps necessary. Clementina she would 


be, for the nonce. Her thoughts flew 
swiftly over possible contingencies. 
Intrigue? . . . or mereescapade? Folly, 
a trick ...a love affair, or... what 
else? Still they went on, descending 
swiftly and relentlessly, the _ soft, 
French accents at her ear going on, too, 
in a kind of reassuring undercurrent. 
Sara heard, to understand but half. 
She felt bewildered, confused; the long 
folds of her cloak kept tripping her up. 

The other man went stolidly on 
ahead. Once only he turned round. 

“Mind t’ flintstones. Once they gets 
a holt on ye, ye doiint easy get shut 
of ’em. ’Tis tarrble nubbly for walk- 
ing.” 

The steps ended, and Sara found her 
feet sinking softly into a yielding 
ground. She stooped and furtively 
picked up a trail of her cloak; the hem 
was all damp. She put it to her lips; 
it was rough with sand grit and saltish. 
They made a sudden turning, and a 
sharp current of air set athwart their 
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faces—strong, harsh and bracken. A 
confused rumble of noise, growing 
every moment more distinct, gave her 
the clue. She stretched out her free 
hand and met the resistance of a wall; 
it was slimy and wet, and a bit of 
moist seaweed came away. She began 
to understand now. 

Then all at once they stopped. Her 
guide loosed her arm. 

“Pardon, a moment,” he said, and she 
heard the faint patter of his footsteps 
quick running upon the shifting sand. 

“Doiint smell so gifty like now,” said 
the other man. He, too, seemed to 
have stopped, but see she could not. 

“We be amost agin t’ beach. Hark, 
how t’ water rakes.” 

“Yes,” murmured Sara. 

“T’ Captain’ll be here dracely minuat. 
He couldn’t rightly come up hisself all 
through along on account of t’ tide. He 
was a-feard ye’d ache waitin’. So we 
comed along fust.” 

“Yes?” 

Another voice at Sara’s elbow; it 
made her start with a little cry. She 
had heard no one approaching. 

“Tis Mistress Lepell?” 

“Yes,” said Sara, again. 
least, was truth. 

“I hope ye’ll pardon my ’lowin’ ye to 
come down so far isted of my a-com- 
ing up, but t’ tide’s on t’ turn dracly, 
and I couldn’t rightly leave t’ boat. An 
th’ Emperor’s letter I was to give ye 
with my own hands. If ye send any 
one else of an errand, he’s pretty sure 
to make a boffle of it. Will ye take 
her?” 

He appeared to be fumbling in his 
pocket, and then came the sound of 
cautious striking of tinder and flint. 
The light, in a sudden flare-up, showed 
Sara where he stood, a packet in his 
hand; he was looking as though to 
make sure of the address—and in that 
moment Sara, too, just caught the su- 
perscription: 

“A Végard de M. du Barri.” 


This, at 
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She had no time to observe more. 
The light was out and the letter in her 
hands. 

“Have ye aught to go back?’ 

“IT don’t think so,” she faltered. 

“Well, I doiint know as it argifies 
much whether I goes across to-day or 
whether I goes tomorrow if ’tis of 
count to ye, but a must'shift off wi’ t’ 
tide now, or he'll. have me, I rackon! 
Ye could let me hear, and I’ll help the 
letter to Boney sure enough. Good- 
night to ye, Mistress. Ye’ll ’scuse me. 
Danvers’ll see ye back wi’ t’ bag.” 

“Good-night,” returned Sara, 
chanically. 

Again her arm was taken and herself 
guided round and along the passage. 
No one spoke during the return jour- 
ney. Silently and swiftly they passed 
—so swiftly, that poor Sara was pant- 
ing by the time they had climbed the 
shaking, slippery steps. She tried to 
count them with a vague idea of pos- 
sibly turning the knowledge to account. 
A moment’s pause. 

“There’s t’ money-purse. Good-night 
t’ ye.” 

“Au revoir, chére Mademoiselle.” 

A heavy bag was swung into her 
hand. Sara turned hastily—to hear a 
click— She was standing alone in the 
middle of the summer-house. 

It was but for a moment, for the si- 
lence of the gardens was no longer un- 
broken. Voices rose and fell on the 
quiet evening air. Surely that was Mr. 
McInnes just rounding the corner. 

“He came to look for me,” thought 
Sara, smiling to herself even then. 

She dared not stop. Off she set at 
as quick a run as she could. Bumpety 
bump against her heels went the bag— 
rattle-rattle, bang-bang—heavens, what 
a noise! It must be coin—coin, money, 
how awful! She looked wildly around 
through the darkness. A spreading 
guelder-rose bush brushed her face; in 
a sudden inspiration she heaved the 
whole thing with one great effort into 


me- 
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its midst. It sank with\a final heavy 
clang, and on she fled. 

And now she was within sight of the 
house, she would soon be in safety; the 
side door, with its friendly protection, 
stood ajar. And then, all at once, her 
foot caught, and she stumbled, and 
tripped over a dark heap on the 
ground. 

» ‘Sara! 
entina. 
speak.” 

Her hand was seized in a hot grip. 
Clementina pulled her down beside her. 

“I’ve hurt my foot—horribly. Don’t 
tell any one, just help me in. They 
mustn’t find me here. Oh! where have 
you been all this time?” 

“Oh, Nina!—” 

Clementina took her lower lip be- 
tween her teeth and spoke stiffly, but 
collectedly: 

“Don’t make a fuss. Why, what’s 
the matter with you? Tell me quick. 
Where have you been? Where have you 
been?” A quick note of terrified sus- 
picion thrilled through the hoarse 
whisper. 

“In the shrubberies. I went to find 
you. I’ve been—I’ve been—” 

“Did you see any one? Say! Speak! 
Quick!” 

“Two men—no, three. They took me 
for you. We went down steps and a 
passage—by the summer-house.” 

There came a short, sharp exclama- 
tion. Clementina dragged herself up. 
The perspiration stood in beads on her 
forehead; her face was wrinkled 
and furrowed with hardly-borne pain. 

“Don’t say another word. Get me 
into the house. Give me your arm.” 

She clutched Sara with a grip of 
desperate determination. Her breath 
came hard and fast between clenched 
teeth; she leaned heavily, pausing 
every now and again to pass her hand 
over her lips. It seemed an endless 
journey before they stood within the 
house. 


It’s I, Clem- 
Don’t 


Don’t scream! 
I've hurt my foot. 
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.Clementina dropped on hands and 
knees, and began crawling doggedly 
up the stairs. 

“Get some brandy if you can. Don’t 
let the servants know,” she flung back 
just above her breath. 

She was on the floor of her room 
with her foot plunged into a water-jug 
when Sara returned. 

“Left my shoe and stocking in the 
garden. Treasure trove for some Par- 


ley German!” scoffed Clementina, with. 


grim amusement, curling her blue lips. 
“The bone’s broken, I think. How did 
you get this? Dining-hall empty yet?’ 

“No,” said Sara. “I heard talking. 
But Thomas had left a tray in the pan- 
try—” 

“Whew! Hanoverian dregs! Sit 
down. Tell me— My good little cousin 
have mercy. Tell me quickly. Let me 
know the worst. I’m better now— Is 
that ice? Clever child to think of it! 
Oh, that’s better— Who did you see, 
d’you say? You went down the pas- 
sage—well?” 

“I didn’t see any one. It was pitch 
dark. There were three— Are they 
smugglers?” ; 

“Yes. It’s a secret passage. You 
may as well know. Runs underground 
to the beach. You can’t get out at high 
tide. Clever—eh?— What did they 
say?” 

“They gave me a bag.” 

“A bag. Oh! Well?” 

“And a letter.” 

“A letter!—To whom? What?” 

“Addressed @ l’égard de M. du Barri—” 

“Where? Where? Give it me— 
quick.” 

“I’ve got it somewhere. . 
Ag 

Sara, began fumbling in her pocket, 
in the bosom of her dress, felt all down, 
all over. 

“I—I,” she began. 

Clementina flung herself upon her. 

“You've lost it!” 

She was at Sara’s knees, clutching 
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the little thing by the skirts, her face, 
with its compressed lips and gleaming 
eyes, full of the most awful pain and 
terror. She shook her violently back- 
wards and forwards. . 

“Oh! Oh! Perhaps it was in the sum- 
mer-house. There was that bag.” 

“Never mind that.” 

“But I threw it in the guelder bush. 
It must have been just by the fountain 
—perhaps—” 

“Oh, go, for mercy’s sake, for mercy’s 
sake! Find it! Go, only go.” 

In another moment Sara was flying 
down once more between the privet 
hedges. ' 

Two men, arm in arm, came saunter- 
ing down the path, deep in talk. One 
was Graeme McInnes. Sara darted 
aside and flung herself face downwards 
on the grass, holding her breath. 
Thought, feeling, and sense seemed to 
fail her, for McInnes almost brushed 
her as he passed. 

“T shall take it to the Commander-in- 
chief at once,” he was saying. “It may 
be nothing, but of course Du Barri isn’t 
in a position to be corresponding with 
any one except through us.” ; 

He was carefully folding something 
within his brgast-pocket. 

* * * * * + om 

Clementina was sitting just as Sara 
had left her—her face was bent over to 
her knees; the black hair fell like a 
veil around it; her arms hung down 
straight on either side, the hands 
clenching and unclenching automatical- 
ly. ' aves 
She raised her head as Sara re-en- 
tered the room, numbly interrogative, 
pain hardening every feature. a 

Sara shut to the door, but fthen 
stopped short where she stood. 

“Mr. McInnes has the letter.” 

The two blanched faces fronted each 
other in a hard, silent stare of stricken 
consternation. 

“He is carrying it to the Duke.” 

“You must get it from him.” It was 
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barely a whisper—hoarse, rough, hardly 
audible. 

Sara stood as though unhearing. 
There was a silently-protesting note of 
irterrogation in her attitude. 

“If the Duke sees it, it means not 
only dishonor, disgrace, for me, for us, 
for you—yes, for us all—” her voice be- 
gan to rise shrilly. 

“What is that letter?” It was Sara’s 
voice now that had the cold, dominat- 
ing ring of command. 

And Clementina flung back her head, 
and the-words came hurling out, as it 
were, in defiance against the upright, 
motionless, little figure over against 
her. 

“It is from Napoleon to me. It is in 
acknowledgement of information I 
have given him. He has promised me 
the Marquis du Barri’s exchange, his 
liberty, at the next exchange of pris- 
oners of war. They would not, would 
not ransom him, or exchange—” her 
voice broke in dry, harsh sobs, “and I 
have bargained for him. He is mine.” 

“Information!” It just slipped from 
Sara’s scarcely-parted, pallid lips. 

“And if the Duke sees it—no, you will 
not suffer, none of us, not even I. But 
they will shoot him as a spy.” 

She paused, gasped, and threw out 
her arms. She had forgotten her own 
hurt. 

“Information?” repeated Sara. She 
suddenly glanced involuntarily at her 
hands. She seemed to hear again that 
horrid clink of coin, to feel the weight 
of that heavy bag. 

“Shoot him! Kill him! 
And he knows nothing. 
Oh, Sara!” 

Sara pressed her hands against her 
eyes to shut out the sight. 

“They will shoot him”’—she dragged 
at her neck as though she were chok- 
ing. “Oh, Sara, you care for Graeme 
McInnes; you know, you know what it 
means. And I care for him—I love him 
— Oh, my God, how I love him!” The 


Murder him! 
Is ignorant. 
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words died’ away in a silence that 
seemed lifeless. 

Sara met her eyes for a moment, and 
then she wheeled abruptly: 

“I will get the letter,” she said—and 
was gone. 


The door of the dining-hall was open. 

Sara stood upon its threshold and 
paused. 

At the further end, within the circle 
of illumination, stood the Commander- 
in-chief, H.R. H. of York, with the 
Duke of Richmond at his elbow. The 
two aides-de-camp had apparently but 
just entered, and all four were deep in 
conversation. McInnes was speaking 
as Sara entered. There were two or 
three other men standing near, but they 
seemed insensibly to melt away ‘as she 
came up the hall, withdrawing unosten- 
tatiously to a far window out of ear- 
shot. Lord Lepell had already gone 
out. Sara noted his absence with a 
faint access of relief. Indeed, she 
seemed to note everything down to the 
most foolish detail. Long before she 
had reached the little group she had 
observed a white mark all along the 
underside of McInnes’s coat sleeve. 

“I forgot to warn him the paint on 
the sill was new,” she thought, mechan- 
ically. 

All eyes were fixed on her as she 
stepped, like a white-robed ghost, out 
of the shadows that filled the lower hall 
into the light. 

The Duke bowed and made a step 
forward to meet her. Of surprise at 
her appearance on such an occasion, 
alone, he showed none; for the Lepells 
might do as they pleased, and do no 
wrong, where any of the royal circle 
were concerned. Besides, the Duke 
liked pretty faces; he was always 
pleased to see one. 

And, though no one of that circle had 
ever looked at Sara Lepell without ac- 
cording her that high meed of admira- 
tion which holds no qualifying ele- 
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ment, to-night it was a Sara whose 
beauty came upon one and all with a 
sudden sense of startling revelation. 

The copper curls were a-glitter with 
tiny beads of iridescent dew; her eyes 
shone deep and dark, the clear color 
on lip and cheek glowed to brilliancy. 
But there was more. There was the 
heart and soul of a woman, fearless 
and unconscious of self, looking out of 
the childishly young and rounded face; 
and it was this contrast which struck 
these men, who had never before seen 
the little, light-hearted, maidenly-re- 
served thing under the stress of any 
deep, overmastering idea. The Duke 
looked, and held out his hand in kindly 
protection, as it were. And His Grace 
of Richmond let his lined face relax 
into unusual gentleness. And McInnes 
looked—and looked—and looked. The 
aide-de-camp beside him did not won- 
der, either. But Sara looked at no one 
but the Duke—the Commander-in-chief. 

“I have come about a letter,” she be- 
gan. Ceremony was forgotten. She 
had but the one thought possessing her. 
Behind it all she knew she dared not 
pause to think. 
dropped by mistake. And—” 

There went a_ sort of little start 
through the four men. McInnes sud- 
denly braced himself up straight and 
impassively erect. 

The Duke, involuntarily, thrust his 
hand within the breast of his coat. Sara 
still stood with upraised eyes fixed un- 
swervingly upon his own. 

“It was intrusted to me,” she said, 
steadily, “and I dropped it by mistake. 
I understood it had been found and 
brought to you.” 

“But, my dear Miss Lepell,” began 
the Duke; his tone was one of grave 
perplex'ty. “Are you aware—” He 
withdrew his hand. Sara saw it held 
the letter, still unopened. “Are you 
aware whom this letter concerns?” 

“It is about M. du Barri,” said Sara. 
“I know. But—but I lost it. And, oh, 


“A letter I have 
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mayn’t I have it back?” And she sud- 
denly, with an unconscious impulse, 
put out her two hands. 

The Duke was reading the super- 
scription. He looked the letter all*over 
—and then at Sara. 

The aide-de-camp discreetly dropped 
out of the group. 

“The Marquis du Barri,” began the 
Duke, slowly, “is a prisoner of war. 
You know that. As such no communi- 
eations of any kind may go to him 
except through our hands. All his cor- 
respondence is examined first. I need 
not explain to you, I know, that such 
a course in these times is only right. 
May I ask—” 

Sara stood as though she had not 
heard. 

“May I not have it?’ she pleaded, 
hardly above her breath. 

The Duke glanced at her, and then 
back again at the letter. Good-natured 
desire to humor this pretty creature, 
favored daughter of a favored host, 
wrestled with more dubious feelings. 

“Do you know who wrote this?” he 
said at last. 

“Yes,” said Sara. But now the dark 
lashes fell over her steady eyes. 

“It is not to you?” 

“No.” 

“But you know what it is about?” 

“Yes.” 

The Duke cleared his throat doubtful- 
ly once or twice, and then turned round 
and drank off the contents of a wine- 
glass at his elbow. 

“I’m afraid it must be opened—” 

“Oh!” 

“What is it about?” 

There was a moment’s pause; this 
time the keen eyes were remorselessly 
fixed on her face. Upon the mirror of 
Sara’s mind there suddenly flashed the 
vision of Clementina as she had just 
left her—the fever in the black eyes, 
the ring in the broken voice, her words, 
her— She raised her eyes and met the 
Duke’s squarely. 
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“It is a love letter,” she said, unfal- 
teringly. 

Truthful and candid as a child’s in- 
deed was her gaze. A moment before 
Truth, in drooping lids and quivering 
voice, had worn all the appearance of 
guilt. Now— 

He scrutinized, and believed. There 
was no room for distrust of a Lepell. 

“Oh, indeed!” 

A little smile, in fact, began to curve 
his lips. His Grace of Richmond was 
making no secret of his amusement. 
It seemed to them now to be all part 
of a guileless, if not overwise, comedy. 

“In that case—I would willingly meet 
your wishes, Miss Lepell; you know it, 
I am sure. Perhaps a mere glance 
would suffice. Just for form’s sake—” 

“Oh!” She strangled the cry of ter- 
ror. She could only curtsey in silent 
acknowledgement, but a great tear rose 
and fell with a splash. 

“Oh, well, after all—’ The kind, 
good-natured face looked decidedly dis- 
composed, and then lightened, as a new 
idea of compromise suggested itself. 

“Perhaps there is no need for me to 
inquire into such things; though, be- 
lieve me, I am really not without my 
sympathies! Suppose we delegate Mr. 
McInnes here. Yours was the treasure- 
trove?” Well did he surmise how 
things stood between the “Bonny Sara” 
and his favorite aide-de-camp. 

McInnes bowed. 

“Just glance at it and then give it to 
Miss Lepell. The merest formality,” 
turning again to Sara. “Military dis- 
cipline I need hardly excuse to your 
father’s daughter.” 

He made her a kindly little bow. 

But there was nothing more to be 
said, and Sara knew it. Under all the 
good humor the final word had been 
pronounced. 

It was a concession, but only a com- 
promise. McInnes took the letter, and 
broke the seal. Not once until now 
had Sara dared. to look at him. The 
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Duke had turned deliberately aside, 
and was chatting with His Grace of 
Richmond. Nobody else took note. 

These two were as much alone as 
though there were none else in the 
whole world beside them. McInnes 
smoothed out the sheet. Not a muscle 
of his impassive countenance moved, 
neither by word nor sign did he betray 
himself; while Sara, with her big eyes 
fixed in strained misery, followed his 
as they travelled over the paper. 
Would it never end? A great, cold 
wave swept up and down and over her. 
All her being seemed concentrated in 
the following of the flicker of his eye- 
lids as he traced the zigzag lines. And 
then he looked up, and Sara threw 
back her head and fronted him. There 
rose up all at once within her a desper- 
ate defiance. She would dare him to 
betray her! 

Their eyes met. The pause seemed 
endless—Sara shivered down to her 
finger-tips. He made a step forward 
and bowed towards the Commander-in- 
chief. The Duke glanced interrogative- 
ly—caught his eye, and nodded compre- 
hensively. 

“I have the honor—,” said McInnes, 
formally. 

The room was spinning round, ana 
the candles danced like wills-o’-the- 
wisp—but Sara was clutching the letter 
to her breast with both hands. She 
closed her eyes. There was a confused 
medley, as it appeared to her, of forms, 
and figures, and voices. Little spectres 
jeering and pointing at her. The air 
full of scorn, and contempt, and con- 
demnation. 

Clementina’s face came looming be- 
tween— “You care for Graeme Mc- ~ 
Innes.” 

Did she? And what had she done? 
What had she done? He had soiled his 
honor—for her. To save hers. 

She opened her eyes. The room was 
empty. She saw the last officer trail- 
ing out as he followed his superiors. 
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Only Graeme McInnes was standing 
over against her, cold, impassive— 
heavens, how stern! 

And a‘dreadful overwhelming feeling 
of sheer physical fear came upon her. 
Her heart stood still within her—for 
one awful moment life itself seemed 
suspended. 

“How came you 
thing about this?’ 

Sara made no reply—in point of fact 
she could not. 

“Who gave you the letter?” 

“Was it your cousin Clementina?” 

He paused. 

“Do you bot think that you owe it to 
me to tell me the truth?’ 

He did not intentionally emphasize 
the last word—indeed, it was really the 
struggle with innate Scotch reserve 
that made his voice sound so hard. But 
to Sara it came like a scourge. Still, 
she said nothing—what could she say? 
It seemed to her there was nothing. 
Out of her own mouth she stood con- 
victed; there was nothing left to say. 
She merely began to feel within her- 
self how intolerably tired she was: how 
numb, and cold, and weak. 

McInnes stood and looked down at 
her; with out comment he brought for- 
ward a chair and put her into it. Then 
going to the table he poured out a glass 
of wine and held it himself to her lips. 
Sara drank obediently. When he had 
put the glass down: 

“And how was it they took you for 
Clementina?”’ he asked, abruptly. 

“I had on her cloak,” replied Sara, 
unsuspectingly. 

A little smile of triumph crossed Mc- 
_ Innes’s lips. She did not notice when 
he left the room, and still sat mechani- 
cally fingering the empty wineglass be- 
side her, until presently it occurred to 
her that it was growing very late and 
that the servants ought to’ be coming to 
clear the hall. It might provoke com- 
ment were she found there all by her- 
self; besides, Clementina would be 


to know any- 
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waiting. She got up and made her 
way to her own little white-panelled 
sitting-room; was it only—how long? 
An hour? Two, three, since she had 
left it? She sat down on the window 
seat and laid her head on the sill, “just 
where the paint came off,” she mur- 
mured, half unconsciously, to herself. 

“I must go and tell Clementina— 
when I’ve rested just a little bit.” 

Instead of which she quietly fainted 
away, and when she roused it was to 
find her head resting instead against a 
cloth coat, and Graeme McInnes’s voice 
in her ears. 

“Hadn’t you better let me take care 
of you for the future?” he said. 

Sara liked the feel of that coat 
against her cheek; it brought her some- 
how a comforting assurance of safety 
and protection. She nestled a little 
closer for all answer. 


The McInnes had found less than no 
difficulty in abstracting the truth from 


Clementina. Neither had he to go far 
in search of her. She had crawled out 
again half way down the stairs, and 
the first thing his eyes fell upon when 
he left the dining-hall was her white 
face gleaming, as she lay huddled up 
in the wide recess that lighted the first 
shallow flight. 

But when she had finished, answered 
all his questions, and wound up with a 
little mocking laugh, that strangely 
contrasted with the drawn pallid ex- 
haustion of her face, McInnes found 
very little to say. Argument with a 
woman in the last stage of acute physi- 
cal suffering, and whose callous de- 
fiance is too carelessly patent for any 
possibility of its being assumed, is a 
thing in which a man finds himself at 
an insurmountable disadvantage. 

“So now you see,” she said, indiffer- 
ently. It was the indifference born of 
despair. “You know all about it, and 
can do as you like. Nothing matters 
now. Clap me in gaol for al] I care— 
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where better men are—,” she laughed 
harshly. “Tell the world; tell every 
one. Disgrace me wherever you please. 
I don’t care. I’ve lost. You’ve won— 
you and your king. Pah! That’s all— 
And if I’d the chance over again I 
should do just the same; so now you 
know. You needn’t think I’m in the 
least sorry—except in being found out. 
Ashamed? Why, pray? I've never 
owned your soi-disant King. My King 
is—,” her lip curled a moment. 

She threw back her head and looked 
at him unflinchingly in the face. “The 
Marquis du Barri,” he _ intuitively 
guessed was the ending to that sen- 
tence, and somehow the gesture re- 
minded him of Sara. He put up one 
hand deprecatingly. 

“You assure me Du Barri knew noth- 
ing of your—your design?” 

“T never told him,” said Clementina, 
with a weary petulance in her voice 
that convinced him of the truth of her 
words. Her thoughts seemed already 
to have flown beyond him. 

“Well,” she said, again, “I’ve nothing 
more to say. Do as you like. Perhaps 
you'll excuse me now. Why not go 
back to Sara? Poor little Sara. Fancy 
her romancing like that! And to her 
hero, the Duke!” And she began to 
laugh in her old, mocking way that cov- 
ered so much. 

McInnes went. 

And exactly what he did or how he 
did it neither Clementina nor Sara ever 
wholly knew. But certain things hap- 
pened in that community which bore 
more or less on all their fortunes before 
many months had passed. 
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For the Marquis du Barri was imme- 
diately transferred to Brighton; but 
the next list of prisoners to be ex- 
changed bore his name. 

And Clementina, of her own accord, 
resigned her post at Court, but it was 
merely to settle down at the Manor. 
And the little, old summer-house was 
pulled down; but my Lord Lepell never 
missed it, and it was Princess Sara 
who ordered it to be done. I think my- 
self that the repairing of that breach in 
the wall was accomplished by the same 
local talent which had, so ingeniously, 
turned it to account; and make no 
doubt those masons and carpenters 
smiled grimly enough to themselves 
over the job. 

* * * * s a - 

But there was one penalty the Prin- 
cess will always have to pay. For next 
time she saw the Duke it was with 
Graeme McInnes, as her fiancé, beside 
her. And the Duke, as she curtseyed 
to receive his good wishes, first kissed 
her gallantly on the forehead, and then 
looked from her to his junior aide-de- 
camp with a subdued twinkle in his 
eye. 

“So my aide-de-camp is going to re- 
vise your correspondence altogether, is 
he, Miss Lepell?” he said, and laughed 
as he passed on. 

And Sara knew that her falsehood 
had been believed only too well, with a 
possible interpretation which was as 
gall and aloes to her proud spirit. 

For it is certain that so long as the 
Duke does not know the whole truth 
he will choose to believe his own ver- 
sion. 

Violet A. Simpson. 
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Khaki is primarily a color and not a 
material. The word is of Indian deri- 
vation, and means dust or mud-colored. 
There seems every likelihood that “the 
thin red line”: will disappear, and that 
khaki will become the fighting color of 
the British Army. Lovers of military 
spectacles need not repine; Mr. Atkins 
will still continue to don his scarlet 
tunic for ceremonial occasions. Khaki 
was worn in India by British regiments 
certainly twenty years ago, perhaps 
earlier. India is a land of many cli- 
mates, so that a good deal of latitude 
is allowed to the regimental officers as 
to the way in which their men shall be 
dressed. A regiment receives from the 
Indian Government so much money in 
lieu of clothing which it does not want, 
and with this purchases clothing which 
it does. In this way khaki probably 
came into use. It was worn by the 
uative troops anterior to its adoption by 
our own men. Khaki is really the color 
of the soil of India. 

The first official issue of khaki by the 
Home Government was for the Egyp- 
tain campaign of 1882. A gray serge 
was tried, but proved unsatisfactory. 
Khaki has been used in all our opera- 
tions in Egypt since, and found as suit- 
able for that country as for India. 

The cloth is not made by the Govern- 
ment, but contracted for with certain 
Manchester firms. Formerly, one firm 
had the virtual monopoly of the supply. 
There were others who could supply 
khaki cloth, but their dye was not a 
fast one. After prolonged experiments 
they overcame the difficulty, and the 
Government now draws its supplies 
from several mills. Also, owing to the 
nature of the new material, there was 
at first some trouble in the sewing; the 
needle grew almost red hot. This was 


remedied by the simple device of soap- 
ing the seams. 

The only complaints received at the 
Army Clothing Department at Pimlico 
have been on the score of the dye. A 
part of each lot of cloth bought is test- 
ed by boiling in salt water and in a 
strong solution of soda. But sometimes 
—it is unavoidable in dealing with large 
quantities of cloth—there will be a 
small piece which has not taken the 
dye. Also the Army Clothing people 
are unable to prevent Tommy from 
using such strong washing solutions as 
no self-respecting color would stand. 

Pimlico absorbs between nine hun- 
dred thousand and a million yards of 
khaki annually. This year’s total will 
probably be much larger, for the cam- 
paign in South Africa has swallowed 
up the stocks accumulated and they 
will have to be replaced. The huge 
stock of uniforms kept at the Army 
Clothing Depdt is part of the system 
which enables us to mobilize an Army 
Corps in so short a time as makes con- 
tinental critics cease their carping for 
a while at our suppvsed military in- 
efficiency. 

Neither the khaki nor the uniform is 
made at Pimlico. The lengths of cloth 
are given out to contractors, who return 
them in the form of tunics and “contin- 
uations”—trousers for the foot-soldier, 
breeches for the cavalryman. The work 
is not confined to London; contracts 
are given to firms all over the country. 
Uniforms are not made to measure, 
but in sizes to be adapted by the regi- 
mental tailors. No difference is made 
in the material of the officers’ uniforms, 
but, as a rule, the British officer buys 
his own of an army outfitter. 

The khaki tunic has two large out- 
side breast-pockets, each with a flap. 
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These are really double pockets, for 
they are subdivided so as to hold a 
store of reserve ammunition in addition 
to the handkerchief and any small per- 
sonal belongings. The ordinary supply 
of ammunition is, of course, carried in 
the bandolier, which is of brown leather 
to match the khaki. There are also 
two small skirt-pockets. One holds a 
eard with name, number, and state- 
ment as to the next-of-kin of the wear- 
er, the other a supply of lint for “first 
aid.” The old serge tunic, which the 
khaki has ousted, was designed to serve 
for either home or foreign service. But 
the two outside pockets were in the 
skirt, instead of the breast, and the 
flaps were sewn down so that the 
pockets could not be used. The two 
pockets on the inside, for the card and 
the lint, existed in the same rudiment- 
ary condition. It was an easy matter, 
however, to bring them into use, when 
on active service, by simply ripping up 
the stitches. 

Each suit of khaki costs the Govern- 
ment about eleven shillings. It is ob- 
vious that, at this price, there is very 
little wool in the material. It is, in 
fact, made almost entirely of cotton. 
They are, however, making a woollen 
khaki at Pimlico, which it is hoped will 
reach the troops in time for the South 
African summer, notable for its heavy 
thunderstorms. For cotton clothing is 
quite inadequate as a protection against 
a tropical downpour, and worn under 
such conditions is exceedingly un- 
healthy. ° 

You cannot get, however, the exact 
khaki shade in woollen. But the differ- 
ence, though quite perceptible on com- 
parison, is of little practical import- 
ance. The cost of the woollen material 
is four times that of the cotton. It is 
not unlikely, however, that it will even- 
tually take the place altogether of the 
cotton, which, though exceedingly dur- 
able, is wanting in warmth. 

Khaki will probably be found to be 
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the best color for the African veldt ag 
for the plains of India and Egypt. In- 
visibility, which is aimed at, is, of 
course, largely a question of back- 
ground. Scarlet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, is said to be the “second best” 
color for invisibility, and it is cool, 
offering the least resistance to the rays 
of the sun. Sir Charles Napier upheld 
the scarlet coat on the ground that the 
color inspired fear by setting up sug; 
gestions of wounds and death in the 
minds of the foe. 

Khaki is not issued to a regiment 
until it is going on foreign service. It 
is worn by all garrisons abroad. The 
puttie and helmet-cover of khaki are 


“supplementary to the tunic and frock. 


The puttie, or bandage, takes the place 
of the leather leggings worn on home 
service. Putties are always of wool, 
and woven of the width in which they 
are supplied, so that they have only to 
be cut to their length. In the infantry 
it covers the lower part of the trouser, 
in the cavalry it is wound round the. 
leg up to the riding breeches. The 
khaki helmet-cover hides the brass fit- 
tings which, glistening in the sun, 
would betray the wearer to the enemy 
out “sniping”. In the last Transvaal 
war some of our troops anticipated the 
helmet-cover by staining their head- 
wear, which was white, of a coffee- 
color. 

Khaki seems likely to have a thor- 
ough trial in South Africa. The ar- 
mored trains are painted of a khaki 
color, whilst the big guns, the straw 
hats of the sailors, the bayonets of the 
infantry, and the swords and lances of 
the cavalry have all taken over a sim- 
ilar hue. 

Of course the fact that clothing of 
the color of the soil was of advantage 
to the soldier and the sportsman was 
recognized a great many years before 
khaki came to us by way of India. Of 
this, the color of the’ covert-coat, the 
name of which survives its use, bears 
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witness. Army reform, however, has 
always been a slow and tedious pro- 
cess. Had it been otherwise the opin- 
ion of Lord Wolseley—that a British 
general reminded him of nothing so 
uch as a monkey on a barrel-organ— 
could not be quoted. 

The introduction of khaki is the first 
important step towards a much-needed 
revolution in military dress. The khaki 
tunic is loose and comfortable. The 
opinion seems to have gained ground at 
last, that if a man has to use his limbs 
in attack and defence, it is not well to 

Good Words. 


Questions. 


confine him in tight-fitting clothes, 
which make exertion impossible. Mean- 
while there is likely to be a boom in 
khaki amongst non-combatants as well 
as combatants. Khaki is going to be 
a fashionable color if the windows of 
the tailors and the dressmakers may 
be relied on. In another field, one en- 
terprising publisher has issued a book 
on the British Army, bound in khaki, 
and a second a Bible in a similar dress, 
specially designed for soldiers and sail- 
ors and to be known as the “Knapsack 
Bible”. 
Leonard W. Lillingston. 
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The children say, at close of day, 
When earth is wrapped in sleep, 
That night has put cloud-sbutters in, 

And bidden none to peep. 


“God’s candles shine!” these bairns of mine 
Exclaim with raptured gaze; 

They wonder where the sun slips down, 
And how the moonbeam plays. 


Why worlds revolve ’tis hard to solve, 
Why friends blow hot and cold, 

Why nought worth having can be bought, 
Nor love eked out with gold. 


Nor none may know how friend and foe 
Can ‘hold th* same ideal, 

And one be clutching falsehood, while 
The other grasps the real. 


’Tis out of ken: grown babes are men 
And life a trackless ‘wild. 

Who knows if Fate be hardest when 
We think she most has smiled, 

And he be nearest far to Truth 
Who seeks her as a child? 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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GAMES ON PAPER, AND ELSEWHERE. 


It is not necessary to be a confirmed 
realist to grant that all departments of 
life are capable of literary treatment. 
ic should follow, since even the vota- 
ries of literature are not averse to a 
livelihood, that the sides of life which 
arouse most popular interest should 
also most stimulate the efforts of the 
writer. The conclusion ought not the 
less to hold good, if the object of inter- 
est is, in itself, trivial or of slight con- 
ern to disciples of the soul. The char- 
acter of a man or of a nation is com- 
pact of daily trivialities which are 
themselves in part both cause, compan- 
ion and product of the more serious 
personality. 

From the Duke of Wellington down- 
wards have emanated platitudes on the 
larger effects of sport on the English 
character. It has become a truism that 
the playing mania of Englishmen is 
both the cause and effect of the char- 
acter of the nation. Whether the use 
of the bicycle, which has perfected the 
emancipation of women, will increase 
the health and bulk of the coming race 
is a point on which doctors disagree; 
but there can be no question that pro- 
ficiency in commerce, not less than in 
battling, has been acquired by games 
of football, for to the gaining of suc- 
cess in any department of life an early 
training in the art of physical competi- 
tion is an invaluable ally. To quote a 
fresh instance, the charge made by the 
Malakand Field-force across the foot- 
ball-ground without question owed the 
crown of its vigor to previous acquaint- 
ance with the arena. Games, as well 
as arms and missions, win us lands and 
help our colonizers to maintain that 
most valuable of Anglo-Saxon qualities, 
the capacity for making a home in any 
locality. A historian of the period will 
confess to a material sin of omission 


if the club that drove a long ball on the 
heights of Chitral, or the ball that was 
bunkered in a skull on the plains of 
Benin, is disregarded in his annals, 
Instances of the kind may be multiplied 
indefinitely. A yacht-race has caused 
international trouble; the absence of an 
emperor from Cowes has affected the 
Stock Exchange; the no-balling of an 
Australian bowler may have well re- 
tarded the acceptance of a postal re- 
form or an imperial scheme. The 
ubiquitous insistance of games is an 
unavoidable fact. The Prince of Wales 
views a racket-match between two pro- 
fessionals where the stake is as much 
as £2,000; our politicians give prizes at 
a professional football-match, or take 
recreation all round the silver girdle 
of the Island. It has been gravely ar- 
gued that the revival of the Olympie 
games reinspired the Greeks with the 
pride that precipitated their fight with 
Turkey. 

In a less startling, but even more sig- 
nificant, manner, sporting phrases and 
metaphors have to take their place in 
the language. Even Walter Scott (imi- 
tated here as in other respects by Stev- 
enson) not infrequently employs such 
phrases as a well-teed man, while the 
present novelist, and even historian, 
appears to find a difficulty in avoiding 
such familiar metaphors as a good 
innings, a fine stroke, a record, a last lap, 
and enlarges, if he does not adorn, his 
vocabulary by talking of men who 
pull well together, or play the game. 

It may seem, at first sight, an inac- 
curacy to claim for the prevalence of 
the love of games a modern emphasis, 
Not even the Anglo-Saxon has put his 
athletes on such a pedestal as the de- 
cadent or even classical Greek. Bven 
the Daily Telegraph would not, in 
straining for a hyperbole, report with 
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Thucydides that we welcomed a vic- 
torious general as an athlete. Lord 
Kitchener is still greater than the win- 
ner of any championship. A lyric on 
training has not yet found a niche in 
the temple of fame, nor has Mr. Kipling 
risked with Pindar his popularity by 
offering such a banal exordium as 
water is best. Even if the subject be 
made insular, serious references to 
games make their way from time to 
time into past literature. To take two 
of the most obvious and oldest in- 
stances, Robert Ascham (if a school- 
master counts) devoted an entire book 
to the subject, which may be regarded 
as the true precursor of the Badmin- 
ton Series, and Henry the Fifth’s re- 
jection of the French tennis-balls is 
aecurate and serious and classical 
enough for quotation. Research could, 
no doubt, make a large and continuous 
list of such allusions even if we do not 
accept the hottest period of Puritan in- 
tolerance. 

* The Anglo-Saxon has always loved 
athletics, and his interest has from time 
to time become stylishly articulate, but 
it, nevertheless, remains true that a 
new era has just commenced in the 
history of sport. We are athletes as 
‘were never our ancestors. Games, 
such as football or pedestrian sports, 
have only, within the last few years, 
egun to shake off their plebeian odor. 
Capitalized society may be still igno- 
rant of the off-side rule, and unac- 
quainted with the mysteries of level 
time, or some may still be so ill-read 
as to be unable to discriminate between 
a.cut and a pull; but the fact that such 
mysteries exist, that there are two 
sorts of football, that seventy thousand 
‘persons will collect to see a single 
match, that the Americans (in Amer- 
fica) run faster than the English, now 
come before the notice of the cultured 
as well as of an esoteric circle of arti- 
sans and professionals. The cat is be- 
ginning to. look at the king; football 
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and running, for instance, wh.se home 
is at the seat of learning, almost take 
their stand by the more aristécratic 
games, by tennis, or by cricket—the 
game of kings and the king of games. 

On this truth, or perhaps truism, it 
is necessary to insist in order to point 
out the rather eccentric fashion in 
which the literary capacity of the new 
interest has been developed.  Field- 
sports, which are not at present under 
discussion, have been often tastefully 
treated. The horse has especially pro- 
vided inspiration; indeed, where any 
animal is prominent, from the dogs of 
which Sir Walter was so fond, to the 
tiger-hunting elephant of a child’s 
story-book, the writer, in his story, 
has afforded pleasant reading to the 
sportsman of the field. The most mod- 
ern writers have here done little more 
than maintain a fine precedent, though 
perhaps nothing of the sort in literature 
has come quite within reach of the 
polo-match of Mr. Kipling’s “Maltese 
Cat”. But in the treatment of games 
where unqualified man is engaged, the 
contrast is remarkable. In this sphere 
our great writers, whenever they dare 
approach the subject, stumble hopeless- 
ly. The Muggleton cricket-match, of 
course, was meant to be a broad farce, 
but ewen a farce should not offend by 
an unhappy misconception of special 
idioms; the cricket-match again in 
“Diana of the Crossways”, though 
treated in no fulness, inevitably irri- 
tates the specialist by an awkwardness 
of handling not common in the author. 
One reason why, in this reference only, 
imagination has proved unable to com- 
pensate for lack of experience is, that 
in the past the bulk of readers were as 
ignorant as the author, and even the 
most inspired writer unconsciously 
adapts his standard to his public. 

But the times are changing, and the 
change has been so rapid that we may 
claim for the present decade that it con- 
stitutes the first of a new epoch. Games 
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have reached a new stage of modernity, 
if that ugly term of relativity has any 
significance left. The race is becoming 
philo-athletic throughout and athletic 
in its bulk. As sign and witness of the 
truth the Literature of Sport, if the 
word is not too big, stands most prom- 
inently in contrast with the past. 

To begin with the papers. Journal- 
ism is, perhaps, not literature, nor often 
much like it, even in its higher flights. 
Moreover, the sporting correspondent 
provides less intellectual and less sty- 
lish reading than any of his fraternity. 
A little while back he was a proverb 
for murderous assaults on the mother- 
tongue. He was as innocent of gram- 
mar as of taste, mistaking patches of 
affectation for the true color of style. 
Overcome, as must be any one who 
has attempted to write sporting notes, 
by the dulness of verbal iteration, he 
sought, and still seeks, in the lower 
ranks to win freshness by outrageous 
use of synonyms. He resembled a 
schoolboy with no knowledge of his 
language, but with an excellent gradus. 
The one turns out: prose, the other 
verses, of a sort. Here are some in- 
stances taken from a casual column. 
In one account of a football-match, the 
ball is styled indifferently the orb, the 
sphere, the leather; it is propelled or 
featly manipulated (to hand the ball it 
may be indicated is against the rules); 
the goals are the uprights, the horizon- 
tal, or the net. A similar straining 
after novelty appears in a description 
of athletic sports. The winner breasts 
the worsted and, if he has run very fast, 
defeats the scythe-bearer by a tithe. 

If we go to America the disease is, of 
course, infinitely worse. An athlete is 
not only personally described in the 
very grossest style, but a family his- 
tory and elaborate feelings are invented 
for him without stint or shame. When, 
in 1895, an English team of athletes 
journeyed to New York, the sporting 
papers, overjoyed at the match, sur- 
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passed themselves. In one, after a de- 
tailed description of the extreme beau- 
ty of the Englishmen, an imaginative 
writer distanced all his competitors to 
the extent of telling how in the even- 
ings the team played soft serenades on 
their banjos, and the tears rose to their 
bright blue eyes as the notes of “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” carried thought 
across the waters of the Atlantic. We 
have never been so bad as that in Eng- 
land, and, on the whole, we are getting 
less bad. The poetic painter of person- 
alities has surrendered his place to a 
more prosaic penman with a less ebul- 
lient store of mixed metaphor, though 
instead of the vulgarity of expressed 
description, the athlete is not seldom 
subjected to an equally gruesome pho- 
tographic portraiture. But it is, per- 
haps, too much to expect artistic treat- 
nent of games in the daily press. In 
respect of football, at any rate, the 
nature of the game, the fact of the pub- 
lic’s supreme, but regrettable, interest 
in professional leagues, necessarily en- 
tails a certain indelicacy of treatment, 
which will not be cured until the word 
popular loses its derivative association 
with vulgar. Of the many affectations 
which are found in this type of journal, 
as well as in magazines that ought to 
know better, one of the most irritating 
is the perennial vse of the monosyllabic 
prefix. Bvery popular hero is de- 
scribed as Jack, Jim, Bill, or Joe So- 
and-so, until the writer and the reader 
are flattered into a self-warming con- 
sciousness that they have an intimate 
acquaintance with the Christianized 
hero. “A splendid chap, Bill Jones,” 
said a voracious reader of the sporting 
press to the writer, and from this ex- 
ordium began te relate numerous tales 
of the said Bill Jones, more compli- 
mentary to his splendidness than his 
gentlemanlike feelings. Now, Jones’s 
name was not William, neither had he 
done or said any one of the things at- 
tributed to him, nor had the tale-teller 
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even the prospect of a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the Jones whom he so 
glibly libelled. The abuse of the Chris- 
tian name was merely an emanation 
of the snobbishness into which hero- 
worship too often degenerates. 

So far as professional games are con- 
cerned, the style of the press that re- 
ports them is inevitable. Money-mak- 
ing out of games is an excrescence, and 
an ugly one, on the surface of society, 
and entails vulgar treatment. It is 
true that in cricket, for instance, we 
are glad of the professional. He is gen- 
erally a man of good manners, and 
earns a steady income in a healthy 
manner. The reason is, that he does 
not regard his game as primarily a 
money-making concern, in which he 
must make his fortune in the course 
of a few years, but as the occupation 
of his life in which his duty consists 
largely in furthering the interest of the 
amateurs for whom the game exists. 
But in football and athletics there is 
a vast difference. The two classes do 
not mix, but are mutually exclusive. 
The professionals play entirely for 
their own hand and pocket, and, aware 
that their period of proficiency must be 
short, resort to many and devious 
devices to gather rosebuds while they 
may. A little while ago a professional 
club paid as much as £400 for the trans- 
ference of a single player, and at the 
same time a number of southern clubs 
were discovered to have been practis- 
ing the wholesale system of bribery for 
the purpose of buying efficient players 
from the north. Thus is the whole sys- 
tem of football reduced to absurdity. 
It is no wonder that if professional 
football is such in essence that the 
press which advertises its doings 
should descend, first to murderous as- 
saults on the mother-tongue, and then 
to the offer of the lotteries that become 
daily more gigantic and more scandal- 
ous. 

Professionalism is an unlovely prod- 
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uct at its best, but must be accepted as 
an established institution. We may 
even entertain some respect for it, as 
at any rate open and, within limits, 
honest in its practices. The danger to 
the character of English games comes 
less from the existence of this profes- 
sional element than from the merging 
of the two—the amateur and the pro- 
fessional—in one. The unions and asso- 
ciations which preside over the destin- 
ies of football and athletics are fully 
alive to the insidious onslaughts of this 
amorphous class, and are fighting con- 
tinuously and, on the whole, success- 
fully against its encroachments. The 
public also is in possession of the de- 
tails of the fight. But in cricket, which 
should be above all other games the 
game of gentlemen, the danger is more 
real because more carefully concealed. 
Even the club of clubs, the Marylebone 
Club itself, has suffered from its coun- 
tenance of the pseudo-amateur. 

Here, as so often efsewhere, familiar- 
ity with facts tends to diminish our ap- 
preciation of them. We forget to bring 
to the bar that which daily acquaint- 
ance prompts us to accept unthinking- 
ly. Yet, any one who will look for a 
moment from an unrelated standpoint 
at the divergence between cricket of 
to-day and cricket, say, before the first 
Australian match, must confess that 
the development is untoward, and that 
if the interval is allowed to widen, the 
sportsmanlike spirit of the game will 
run immediate risk of contamination. 

Money is at the root of the whole evil, 
whichever way we consider the ques- 
tion, from the point of view of clubs or 
of individuals. A county club, for 
instance, is an expensive institution to 
support. It depends for financial 
maintenance almost entirely on gate- 
money, and the amount of the gate- 
money depends, for all the pity of it, 
on the excellence of the eleven. The 
committee are, therefore, willing, in 
their own interest, to make great sacri- 
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fices to retain good players, and the 
good player, in most cases, is 
ready, from various causes, to 
accept the committee’s offer. The help 
may take the form of paying his ex- 
penses, as assessed by himself or the 
club; it may be that the player is prom- 
ised remunerative winter employment 
or a sinecure berth; in some cases the 
necessary supplies are collected on 
colonial cricket-grounds. From time 
to time, often through the not unnatur- 
al jealousy of legitimate professionals, 
facts and figures of such a nature are 
openly divulged. But, however rarely 
the public learns the truth of the rela- 
tion between certain players and 
their clubs, it is an open secret that 
many cricketers who figure in the news- 
papers under the style of gentlemen 
are, nevertheless, in receipt of a regular 
fee, paid for each match. It is little bet- 
ter to hear that an ostensible amateur, 
who plays cricket for his county six 
days a week, has been appointed to 
some snug berth (which must obviously 
be a sinecure for half the year) at a 
comfortable yearly remuneration. Such 
cases may not be common, but they oc- 
cur; and the queer law is becoming ac- 
knowledged that the better a player's 
qualifications the greater is the amount 
of his expenses. 

The cause of the recent discussions 
on the increasing number of drawn 
matches emphasizes another serious 
anomaly. In Australia professional 
cricketers are hardly acknowledged; 
the social development of the colony is 
at such a point that it has not become 
necessary to acknowledge distinctions 
which are inevitable with us. It hap- 
pened not long since that the bulk of 
an Australian team, without even the 
suggestion of a damaged pride, readily 
accepted a sum of money which was 
presented on the ground by an enthusi- 
astic admirer. The existence of such 
naiveté may be a healthy sign; but the 
point is that the practice does not 
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square with the habits of our more ad- 
vanced society. What is good in one 
part of the empire may be bad in an- 
other. Yet, when the Australians tour 
in England, they are all under the 
special diploma of the Marylebone 
Club, welcomed without distinction as 
amateurs, in spite of the fact that those 
who elect to stay with us adopt pro- 
fessionalism at once, and that the 
whole side not only play for money with- 
out disguise, but grumble when they 
do not make enough. However glad 
we may be to welcome the Australians 
as good cricketers, there is danger in 
the unqualified recognition of their 
amateur status. The frequency of 
drawn matches is one indication of 
the danger. The general improvement 
of wickets, the discovery of marl as a 
top-dressing, even that universal scape- 
goat, the weather, are partly guilty of 
the undue prolongation of the innings. 
But the causes go deeper. The spirit 
of the game has suffered a change. The 
slow style of play, which has of late 
years distinguished the Australians, 
has been developed by the financial im- 
portance of protracting a game to its 
full length. One eye is on the gallery 
and one ear turned to the click of the 
turnstile. And the humor of it now is, 
that we are urged by the prime offend- 
ers to revolutionize the whole tenor of 
the game for the sake of their pockets, 
and, in fact, to put a premium on their 
offence by extending our matches into 
a fourth, or even a fifth, day; and the 
proposal is discussed with serious ap- 
proval! 

That the question is a difficult one 
will be readily admitted, but it is one 
which the Marylebone Club ought, in 
their own interests uo less than in the 
interests of the game, to face boldly © 
and to settle finally; though one cannot, 
for obvious reasons, profess to be very 
hopeful that they will do so. Yet, if 
they do not, if the pick of our amateurs 
are allowed, by law and public opinion. 
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to temper their keenness for sport with 
acquisitive complacency, cricket, as 
well as the inferior pastimes, must in- 
evitably fall from its high estate. Like 
King James, we shall have to confess 
that games are “rough exercises,” and, 
with him, we must “beware of making 
our sporters our councellors”. The 
question would be a serious one if it 
only concerned cricketers, but history 
will declare, as it declared of decadent 
Greece, that an important attribute of 
the national character is at stake. 
Such is the seamy side of modern 
games. It is more pleasant to look at 
the other aspect. A young American 
writer published, not long since, a 
“Sporting Pilgrimage” through Eng- 
land, the bulk of which is concerned 
with university rowing, football, and 
atuietics, though hunting and golf are 
also treated. The author, by the gentil- 
ity of his style, has done his part in 
helping the literature of sport to its 
proper development, but the matter of 
his book is yet more important in this 
direction. He was chiefly struck by 
the universality of the athletic spirit 
through the upper classes. He found 
that in the smaller colleges almost 
every man he met did something or 
other for his college. Further, in con- 
trast with America, it seemed to him 
that the zest of the game, rather than 
the winning of it, was the first stimu- 
lus. His observation was accurate, 
and this development of sport (in the 
same way as its professional degenera- 
tion) has corresponding columns in the 
press devoted to it. The doings of ama- 
teur athletes have become, during the 
last few years, the subject of regular 
treatment in monthly magazines, and 
in weekly and daily papers. The better 
papers, in all three departments, con- 
tain really excellent critical articles on 
all varieties of sport, and the descrip- 
tive articles are, at any rate, marked 
by a gentlemanlike style and a spirit of 
proper reticence; though it would be a 
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good thing if some could yet further 
eliminate the tale of professional con- 
tests. But there is something still to be 
desired. I cannot recall a single account 
of a match at cricket or football which 
partook of that poignancy which the 
match itself may be supposed to have 
aroused. The reporter is glued to his 
notes. He imagines it his duty to omit 
no detail that space permits. He gives 
us a picture of crowded incidents amid 
which it is impossible to see the wood 
for the trees. He sacrifices truth by 
his fidelity to facts. But a reporter 
should be not a photographer so much 
as a painter. He should leave his note- 
book behind, and trust to his interest 
to ensure sufficient memory. He 
should look for, and afterwards lay 
stress on, the psychological moments of 
the game, and bind together his bundle 
of facts by the bands of critical occa- 
sions. In every game there occur one 
or two definite crises at which, morally 
speaking, the fate of the contest is de- 
cided. The man with the true re- 
porter’s eye will be able to pick out 
these, and, by laying due stress on 
them, give his account of the match the 
unity of interest whose absence we so 
often deplore. 

While the newspaper reports suffer, 
for the most part, from excess of idiom, 
the few classics which treat of games 
fail, as we have said, from ignorance 
of idiom. There is no allusion here to 
books which set out to give a historical 
or didactic account of special games. 
which, necessarily, are written by spe- 
cialists, and which, as lately published, 
can scarcely be bettered, but to the 
scenes, episodes and allusions which 
occur here and there in novels and in 
histories. There is an admirable de- 
scription of the old Rugby game in an 
early chapter of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” and the scene in “Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” in which St. Ambrose ousts 
Oriel from the headship of the river, 
gives back to the reader something of 
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the original thrill felt in the boat or on 
the towing-path; but, though the chal- 
lenge is a wide one, can any one pro- 
duce another instance of a passable ac- 
count of any game in any book which 
has taken its place in English litera- 
ture? Occasionally, in the lower ranks, 
there stands out some description of a 
game that has in it the real zest of 
battle. Two, at least, have come with- 
in my own experience: one an account 
of an American football-match in the 
opening chapter of “Miss Nobody of 
Nowhere,” a book by the author of 
“Mr. Barnes of New York,” and the 
other the tale of a foot-race in one of 
the few good books on school life—a 
story called “Boys and Masters,” writ- 
ten many years ago by the present 
Master of Dulwich College. 

Modern histories have erred, and will 
err further, in not giving games their 
due place. It may be thought that the 
subject of recreation is below the dig- 
nity of the Muse of History, but a 
greater mistake could not be made. If, 
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for instance a historian was in search 
(as he should be) of a telling picture of 
contemporary manners, where could he 
find the object of his search more strik- 
ingly depicted than on the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace on the occasion of 
a final tie for the championship at foot- 
ball? Bad as we hold the intense in- 
terest in professional football to be, the 
fact of the intensity and width of the 
enthusiasm. (and historians deal pre- 
sumably with facts) is beyond question, 
If we were not used to such things, 
how strange would the _ spectacle 
seem! Nearly seventy-four thousand 
people were gathered this year to watch 
the gladiatorial show—the eleven fight- 
ing the eleven—while, as witness of 
the worth of the excitement, the Leader 
of the House of Commons and an ex- 
Prime Minister viewed the scene, pre- 
sented a trophy, and made commenda- 
tory speeches to the combatants. And 
they talk about decadent Greece and 
the Olympic Games! 
W. Beach Thomas. 
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Beside the door they stand, anear the pane 
Tricked with toy-wares. It is a dapple gray 
In smooth round wafers dight, and lifts alway 
One prancing foot from grass-green board up-ta’en. 
An urchin he, oft met down alley and lane, 
Half lost in his wide old rags; agrin to-day, 
Because he still with fearful joy dares lay 
A stroking finger on that furry mane. 

He tastes his perilous pleasure like a bird 
Of quick small feet and wary eye, that comes 
To peck strewn fragments, flown at breath scarce heard. 


You smile among the hedgerows. 


In the slums 


You think: When flits this child-glee lightly stirred, 
Shall manhood’s craving miss even these poor crumbs? 


The Athenaeum. 


Jane Barlow. 
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GOD’S AID AND THE WAR. 


To many men of thoughtful and re- 
ligious disposition, and especially to 
those who are naturally apt to trouble 
themselves with the misgivings of an 
anxious conscience, this war has been a 
source of peculiar perplexity. They 
believe that our cause is a just one, and 
they sincerely hold that they have a 
right to ask God’s aid for our soldiers, 
and yet they cannot exclude the 
thought that the Boers are as sincere 
as they are in their appeals for divine 
help, and in their belief that God will 
defend the right. But they argue:— 
“How can this be? God cannot be on 
both sides, and God cannot be on any 
but the right side. Are we to think, 
then, that the war is an ordeal by bat- 
tle, and that the question of right will 
be decided by the victory or defeat of 
our armies? Surely that is impossible, 
for history during whole centuries is a 
record of might triumphing over right.” 

We do not for a moment deny the 
perplexity of the problem, nor do we 
wonder at its coming home to men’s 
minds just now, but we also do not fail 
to note that it is no new perplexity, 
but troubled men’s minds in former 
ages as it does to-day. It was not 
solved in the past, nor do we suppose 
that we can solve it now, but this need 
not prevent our facing it. There are 
plenty of things which are inscrutable 
in the governance of the world, but we 
should not, therefore, try to turn away 
from them or to bury them out of sight. 
We may have to go forward with the 
work of the world, and leave them un- 
solved, but we do not make them less 
mysterious or less awe-inspiring by 
pretending that they do not exist. Mr. 
Lincoln, during the American Civil 
War, faced the matter we are now 
dealing with and faced it with 
his usual clearness of vision and 


detachment of mind. He did not 
solve the problem, of course, but 
at least he left it not a cold, hard 
paradox, a thing for mockery or sneers, 
but what it is—a matter which if too 
hard for man is not too hard for God. 
It is in the second Inaugural that the 
passage we refer to is to be found. 
In that astonishing piece of reasoned 
poetry, where the greatness of the occa- 
sion, coupled with the greatness of Lin- 
coln’s own nature, made the President 
speak like a prophet new inspired, he 
puts before us the exact difficulty. 
Both sides in the war, he told his coun- 
trymen, “read the same Bible, and pray 
to the same God; and each invokes his 
aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that 
we be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered—that of neither 
has been answered fully. The Al- 
mighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe 
unto the world because of offences! for 
it must needs be that offences come; 
but woe to that man by whom the of- 
fence cometh.’” Those words might, 
with only a little change, be said to- 
day, and said without offence by either 
side, as might also the passage which 
begins,—“Fondly do we hope—fervent- 
ly do we pray—that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass 
away,” and ends with the declaration 
that whether the war is long or short, 
we can only say: “The judgments of 
the Lord are pure and righteous alto- 
gether.” The last period must be 
quoted verbatim,—a passage both for 
thought and language as noble as any 
in our language :— 

“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
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right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

Here, it seems to us, is the lesson 
needed for the present war. We must 
not cherish the feeling that we do not 
care what the merits of the case are, 
or speak as if the justice or want of 
justice did not matter. It does matter, 
and must matter. On the other 
hand, those who believe that the war 
is a just one need not and ought not to 
worry themselves—not because they 
have doubts as to our cause being good, 
but because the Boers so sincerely think 
their cause good, and because both 
views cannot be right. That is no con- 
cern of ours. As Lincoln says: “With 
firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work.” If we are to think, not of our 
own standard and sense of right and 
wrong, but are to be constantly looking 
round to see whether somebody else 
has not got a different or a better one, 
which conflicts with, or even cancels, 
ours, we shall simply paralyze our 
hearts and consciences. It is not ex- 
pected of us that we should do 
more than what honestly seems to us 
to be right. It is far better to do that 
strongly and earnestly than to do noth- 
ing, because there may be another view 
of what is truth and justice. “The Al- 
mighty has His own purposes.” We 
ean only strive to do our duty, confi- 
dent that if we do that all must fall 
right, whether the issue is or is not the 
one we desire. But a part, and no small 
part, of our duty in moments of peril 
and danger is to stand by our own 
country. We do not, for a moment, 
wish to endorse the mischievous senti- 
ment, “My country, right or wrong.” 
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If a man sincerely believes that his 
country is playing an evil part he can- 
not, of course, give her help with a 
whole heart. But for the men who 
have not arrived at any such conclu- 
sion, or who do not profess to have 
mastered the merits of the quarrel, the 
duty of patriotism is clear. It is not 
for nothing that men are bound each to 
each by the ties of patriotism. They 
cannot break away from the duty of 
national cohesion lightly or capricious- 
ly. Till the country is committed to the 
arbitrament of war a man may well 
take sides against the government—i. ¢., 
that which represents his country and 
has a right to speak in its name. When, 
however, war has once begun, a man 
must, indeed, be clear and confident 
in the wickedness of his country’s ac- 
tion if he can abandon the fulfilment 
of the duty of patriotism. When men 
in cabinets or committees or other cor- 
porate bodies agree to be bound by the 
will of the majority, and determine 
that when once a decision has been 
come to they will act as if that decision 
were their own, though, as a matter of 
fact, it is not, they run, no doubt, some 
risks of wrong-doing; but they run even 
more if they cannot agree to loyal co- 
operation. In the same way some risks 
are run by the adoption of the principle 
that when war has begun one must 
support one’s country loyally till peace 
has been secured again, but still greater 
risks would ensue if men insisted upon 
carrying the rights of the minority to 
the extreme point. Societies endure, 
and men make sacrifices for them, and 
give to them of their best in no small 
measure, because they feel that they 
and their countrymen are tacitly 
pledged to stand together in the last re- 
sort. The man who breaks away from 
that tacit, but none the less real, pledge, 
takes a very grave responsibility. We 
will by no means say that he is always 
or necessarily wrong, but he takes a re- 
sponsibility akin to that incurred by 
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those who revolt, and he can only be 

justified by the magnitude of the evils 

against which his action is a protest. 
We need not, however, labor this 


point, which can be comprehended in- 
stinctively, and needs no explanation. 
All we want to do on the present occa- 
sion is to point out that the sincerity 
both of our and of the Boers’ appeals 
for divine help should be no source of 


The Spectator. 


Childhood. 


perplexity. Both have a right to make 
that appeal, but neither will have the 
right to argue from the result thaf their 
cause is right. “The Almighty has His 
own purposes,” and it must not be as- 
sumed that these can be fathomed by 
man. Meantime, we can only say: 
“With firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in.” 





CHILDHOOD. 


Kings and queens of earth were we, 
Skylarks sang our praises— 
When we wandered far and free, 
Plucking with unconscious glee 
Buttercups and daisies. 


Silver notes upon the air 
Rang our childish phrases, 
Sprung from hearts that knew no care 
When their best possessions were 
Buttercups and daisies! 


Singing sped we thro’ the town 
To the woodland mazes; 
Measured time by thistle-down— 
Twisted for a jewelled crown 
Buttercups and daisies. 


Childhood can we ne’er retrieve, 
Vain our backward gazes! 
Golden were the joys it gave, 
Strew we now upon its grave 
Buttercups and daisies! 


(Children’s voices in chorus.) 


Nay, but childhood liveth still! 
Lift ye high your praises! 
Long as God on mead and hill 
Spreads, our eager hands to fill, 
Buttercups and daisies! 


Sunday Magazine. 


Helen A. Green. 





Austria-Hungary. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


It is no news that a Ministerial crisis 
has just taken place in Vienna, for 
there may be said to have been one 
prolonged Ministerial crisis ever since 
the “scenes” in the Reichsrath, in the 
autumn of 1897. A series of political 
dissolving views has been presented to 
our gaze, and now that the year ends 
things are very much as they were. 
Tue Reichsrath is smitten with paraly- 
sis; it cannot deliberate, it can barely 
maintain order. The language-ordi- 
nance has, it is true, been abolished, but 
the fact underlying that ordinance—the 
Slavonic desire for autonomy and sép- 
arate recognition, and the German de- 
sire for domination—remains. The re- 
lations between Austria and Hungary 
are preserved for the present legally 
intact; but there is so little solidarity 
of feeling behind the legal bond that 
one feels no little anxiety for the fu- 
ture. It looks as though wider separa- 
tion would sooner or later become an 
accomplished fact, and sooner rather 
than later. When the relations be- 
tween two allied countries are whittled 
down gradually to bare matters of 
finance, and those countries different in 
language, race and feeling, one doubts 
the permanence of the union. And 
such is the condition of Austria-Hun- 
gary at the present time. Matters are 
further complicated by the internecine 
troubles in Servia, by the chronic prob- 
lems of Macedonia, by the growing 
chaos in Albania, and by the perpetual 
contingencies at Constantinople. 

Yet, somehow, the machinery at Vi- 
enna and Buda Pest goes on. There 
is much noisy creaking and grinding, 
and ever and again a loud whirr, which 
seems to suggest a broken cylinder or 
disarranged wheels, but, in a way, the 
engines continue their course, and a 
breakdown is somehow averted. The 


world knows that this is due in no 
small degree to the political tact and 
diplomatic capacity of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. We must not give in 
to the vulgar superstition that it is all 
due to him, for the machinery of the 
dual Monarchy embraces a great tri- 
bunal whose duty it is to adjust the 
relations of the states within the em- 
pire and to moderate the conflicting in- 
terests. But, as Mill pointed out in the 
case of the American Supreme Court, 
on the eve of the Civil War, a tribunal 
must have, so to speak, a fund of moral 
feeling and practical political wisdom 
behind it if its services are to be of 
value. Austria-Hungary, with its com- 
plex institutions, cannot depend on 
mere perfection of machinery. She 
must rely ultimately on ripe diplomatic 
wisdom, on the capacity to play off in- 
terests on a broad view of the interest 
of the whole. In short, there must be 
evidence of daily practical wisdom—not 
the wisdom of a great genius, but of a 
good-natured, common-sense mind 
which is gifted with one quality of gen- 
ius, i. e., the faculty of seeing things as 
they are. This is precisely the faculty 
possessed by the Emperor of Austria, 
and this, combined with his long ex- 
perience, affords the reason why the 
Dual Monarchy is enabled to continue 
on its way under conditions which 
would probably wreck any other state 
on earth. 

How long Austria-Hungary will hold 
together we do not know. It may sur- 
vive the Emperor, for all that the pes- 
simists tell us; and we hold that, as 
things are in Europe, it will be a good 
thing if it does contrive to last. For 

gthe problem in southeastern Europe 
will not grow easier, but more difficult, 
in proportion as the feeble Turkish an- 
archy becomes more feeble, and finally 
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totters to its fall. Apart from Austria- 
Hungary, there is but one strong state 
in that part of Europe—Bulgaria. 
Apart from that, there is confusion. 
From Servia we have recently had 
some ominous object-lessons; Albania 
is a great den of robbers; Macedonia is 
seething with rebellion. Contrast with 
this state of things the admirable re- 
sults of Austrian rule in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—which, twenty years ago, 
were in as lawless a state as Macedonia 
is now. Therefore, we claim, from the 
European standpoint and from the 
point of view of the general interests 
of civilization, a well-founded and a 
vigorously-sustained Austrian Empire 
seems of prime necessity. If she had 
not existed, it would have been neces- 
sary to invent her, for she alone, so far 
as one can see, can render the common 
service of welding together certain di- 
verse elements of race, language, creed, 
and separate interest, which would 
otherwise be flying at one another's 
throats, and so perpetuating anarchy 
and bloodshed over a large portion of 
Europe. So long as the Austrian Em- 
peror lives he will personally contribute 
the weight of an.all but unrivalled ex- 
perience, which has learned to pluck 
the honey from the sting of many a de- 
feat, to the consolidation of his own 
The Economist. 
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Empire and the pacification of the half- 
civilized regions on his borders, and 
that we hold to be of immense service 
to Europe and civilization at large. If 
we want to realize the dangers to Eu- 
rope involved in the break-up of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, let us think for one mo- 
ment what that means. A small Ger- 
man Austria with a hostile Bohemia 
wedged in between her and the German 
Empire. A Hungary in which Slav 
and Magyar would be found in a grow- 
ing hostility to one another. A Bosnia 
and Herzegovina handed back to Tur- 
key; and a score of local provinces in 
which the mixture of peoples—a mix- 
ture due to events centuries back— 
would lead to inevitable anarchy, apart 
from the pressure from above of a 
firm, but not unkindly, hand. Serious 
as is the condition of Europe, it would 
be rendered ten times more serious by 
the collapse of Austria-Hungary. We, 
therefore, hope that in the last year of 
our century, in which the veteran Em- 
peror will complete his three score 
years and ten, we may see such ar- 
rangements made as will, at least for 
a time, secure a modus vivendi, and so 
consolidate an empire capable of great 
things in itself, and useful in a high 
degree to the general interests of Eu- 
rope. 





APPROACH. 


Into my heart you come a thousand ways; 


In multitude you come; 


New selves born freely of the changing days— 
Old selves that seek me, confident of home. 
My arms are opening for—I know not whom. 


Oh, life beloved! that many a mood must share, 


Is one too new, 


Or wise to trust me as the old ones do? 
They come! they come!—the strange, familiar, dear; 
Unquestioning all—innumerably you. 


Winifred Lucas 








